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Oh! The WONDERFUL things 


JellO Puddings and Pie Fillings can do... 


to stop a clock... 


Wait’ll you see all the time left over when 
you bake this scrumptious coconut cream 
pie. You make it with Jell-O Coconut Cream 
Pudding and Pie Filling—and is it a quickie! 
You make it in less than half the time it 
takes to make ordinary pie. And it tastes so 
luscious it'll be the talk of the table. 


JELIZO Paddings & Re Fillings 


NOW 5 FLAVORS—VANILLA, CHOCOLATE, BUTTERSCOTCH, LEMON, COCONUT CREAM 


to stretch a dime... 


A dime stretches far around a dessert table— 
and the smiles, too—when you serve this 
festive chocolate pie made with Jell-O Choc- 
olate Pudding and Pie Filling.Get some today. 

This rich, deep chocolate is made from 
a special blend of famous Walter Baker 
Chocolate. 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORP, 


to turn his eye.-- | 





You don’t have to squeeze a lemon—you 
don’t even have to squeeze out compliments 
when you bake this o/d-fashioned tasting 
Lemon Meringue Pie with Jell-O Lemon 
Pudding and Pie Filling. Tart and tangy 
like real lemons, this pie is a heavenly des- 
sert—and a dream to make. 











How safe is work in a big steel plant? 


Each year the Metals Section of the 
National Safety Council gives awards 
to industrial plants with the best 
safety records. In the contest that 
ended on June 30 of this year, this 
company’s plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
for the third time in a row, won first 
place in safety in competition with all 
the largest steel plants of America. 

Eighteen other Bethlehem opera- 
tions — including steel plants, manu- 
facturing plants and fabricating works 
— won safety awards and certificates 
in the same contest. 

Just how safe is a big steel plant 
like the one at Bethlehem? 

The Bethlehem Plant won the top 
award with an accident frequency 
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rate of 0.85. That figures out to one 
accident in 1,180,000 man-hours of 
work. If the span of life were long 
enough, the average man could work 
in a plant with so good a safety record 
for 600 years without losing one day’s 
time through an accident. 

Where is an employee of such a 
plant safer — at work, or off the job? 
During the twelve months of the con- 
test, the 23,000 employees of the Beth- 
lehem Plant had 8.57 times as many 
injuries while off the job as while 
working in the plant. Nearly nine 


BETHLEHEM 


accidents while at home or driving the 
family car, for each accident while 
at work! 

There is a special reason why we at 
Bethlehem Steel get such satisfaction 
out of this award. 

The steel industry was a pioneer in 
organized accident-prevention work. 
Its safety standards are high. The 
Bethlehem Plant has once more won 
top safety honors in an industry that 
is one of the leaders in what it has 
accomplished to help employees do 
their work the safe way. 


STEEL 














MY HEAD IS CLEAR Now! 
MENTHOLATUM IS GRAND ALSO 
FOR CHAPPED SKIN...MANY USES ! 


MEDICATED WITH MENTHOL, CAMPHOR. 
AND OTHER TIME-TESTED INGREDIENTS... 


AMERICA'S LARGEST-SELLING PRODUCT FOR. 
THE RELIEF OF COLOS AND SKIN AULMENTS/ 





WELL LIVE HAPPILY 
EVER AFTER! 








ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





Administration at home 














CONNECTICUT TOWN MEETING. Motto for today: 


By WHEELER McMILLEN 
Editor-in-Chief 


’ HE hopes of the country are high for 
better years and prouder years as a 
new national Administration pre- 

pares to take office. General Eisenhower 

and the men in Congress will be engaged 
with the great national and international 
questions. 

What are we all going to do about 
it ourselves? 

What about the town and country 
questions? The state and township ques- 
tions? The family and individual ques- 
tions? 

Washington will not and can not do 
much about those. 

Moreover, we don’t want Washington 
doing much about them. 

When local difficulties become acute, 
people have too long been encouraged to 
ask the Government to move in and help. 
Experience has shown that it appears to 
be inherent in the nature of a government 
to be disposed to extend its reach. A 
change of administration does not neces- 
sarily alter that characteristic. 

With a new year here and new faces 
in national affairs, this may be the right 
time to take a new look at all sides of 
local government. And at nongovern- 
mental local activities, too. 

In some states the structure of local 
government is out of date. People are 
hired to perform functions that are not 
so necessary in 1953 as they may have 
been in 1903. We keep our private busi- 
nesses up to date; why should we not 
keep our public businesses up to date, 
too? Do the county officials have full- 
time jobs where they earn their pay? Is 
town and village government organized 
to be efficient and economical? Could 
the public possibly get more and better 
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1953 isn’t 1903. 


services for the same amount of money? 

Probably in every corner of the 
country opportunities wait for local lead- 
ers to re-examine the close-home prob- 
lems. The problems are likely to rest un- 
disturbed, too, unless leaders do some- 
thing about them. 

The more effectively local govern- 
ment and local leadership do the local 
jobs, the less prospect there will be for 
Washington to extend national activities. 
Wherever good local leaders keep work- 
ing away intelligently at the constructive 
jobs every community can furnish, they 
accomplish some improvement in Amer- 
ica. If every town becomes a better town, 
we have a better country. If they make 
mistakes, the effects do not reach very 
far. When Washington makes a mistake, 
the whole country has to pay for it. 


Inside notes 


Here in Washington we are ex- 
tremely conscious of the size of our Gov- 
ernment. We can’t avoid thinking of it as 
we come to work past the huge, dignified 
buildings scattered throughout the heart 
of the capital. But those buildings are 
just physical symbols—desk space for 
employes and shelter for records. The 
significant measure of size in our Govern- 
ment is based on its functions; on the 
degree of helping—or interfering with— 
the people; on the efficiency—or inefh- 
ciency—with which it operates. Perhaps 
this will give you some idea of the new 
Administration’s reorganization problem, 
covered in “New Broom in Washington” 
on page 14. 


* * * 


Collecting antiques can be a pleas- 
ant and rewarding hobby. But keeping 
“antiques” in Government functions can 
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be costly and dangerous. In “Mending 
the Political Roof” (page 13) Felix Mor- 
ley tells how to refinish the surface of the 
Electoral College without harming its 
sturdy old Colonial construction. 


x * 


“Liar” is a fighting word. It is pro- 
hibited to members of Congress, for ex- 
ample. in their remarks about each other 
on the floor. But the famous Burlington 
Liars’ Club is proud of the word as ap- 
plied to its members. The club specializes 
in a good old American institution—the 
“tall tale.” or “whopper.” The members 
don’t make anyone mad as they carry on 
the traditions of Paul Bunyan and Mark 
Twain. It’s your turn next, and you'll 


find “Now You Tell One” on page 26. 
* * # 


For more years than we care to 
count, comic-strip artists and humorists 
in general have been getting laughs from 
Junior’s homework. You know—Daddy 
does it for him and gets it wrong, and so 
on. That phase of homework probably is 
pretty funny, as we found out when two 
of our editors almost came to blows over 
differing answers to an algebra problem. 
(They were both right: One was given 
part of the problem as “6 plus C” and 
the other had it as “6 minus C”). All 
part of our research for a serious school 
story called “Is Homework Necessary?” 
on page 32. 


* * * 


Their names are foreign and hard 


_ to pronounce—and we can’t use their real 


names anyway. They are the “Aliens Who 
Serve Under Our Flag” (page 19), and 
many have relatives behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Integrated into the U.S. Army, they 
are earning citizenship while serving. 


+ + 


High blood pressure is an impor- 
tant subject to the 4.6 million Americans 
afflicted with it. On page 36 you'll find 
a progress report on medical research. 
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Bills and Taxes: A Dec. 3 Looking 
Ahead item suggests paying your 1952 
doctors’ bills after Jan. 1 for possible in- 
come tax-saving purposes. This is just 
about the straw that breaks the camel’s 
back! 

I and thousands of other wife-secre- 
taries of physicians would be grateful for 
your expert advice on how the doctor is 
going to pay his bills. 

This same Looking Ahead column 
states that “people have money ... an all- 
time high in Christmas trade has been in- 
dicated.” But our collections for Novem- 
ber are approximately 46% below Sep- 
tember and 52% below a year ago... . 

Mrs. VAN H. Foss.er 
Tucson, Ariz. 


One of the Best: Your Nov. 5 issue, 
full of material that is inspiring and 
provocative, is one of the best all-around 
issues I have ever received. . . . This 
stimulation of the public mind and the 
individual citizen is more important than 
ever, now that the election is over. 


Epcar T. ZIMMERMAN 
Burbank, Calif. 


Plan for Economy: We commend 
you for Graham Patterson’s “The Ever- 
Lengthening Shadow” [Nov. 19]. The 
facts, though not altogether new to us, 
were brought into clearer focus and un- 
derstanding by the accompanying maps. 

The “staggering increase in the num- 
ber of Federal employes” is due mainly 
to tying the salary scale of bureaucrats 
to the number of employes they accumu- 
late. This breeds extravagance and in- 
efficiency. . .. As it is, we are rewarding 
inefficiency and waste; we should be re- 
warding efficiency and economy. 

We hear of financial distress among 
our Congressmen. Why not insist that the 
economy plan apply to them also? Why 
not demand that their financial straits be 
relieved by the restoration of the value of 
our dollar . . . something by which we 
would all benefit. Our Congressmen 
could then get along very nicely on their 
present salaries and allowances. .. . 

N. J. THomas 
Atascadero, Calif. 


Help for Young Readers: You 
must have a wide circulation. Since your 
article “Why One Child in Five May Not 
Read Well” [Nov. 5], I have had numer- 
ous letters from widespread points re- 
questing information and advice... . 

Jane F. Hivper 
Director 
The Reading Clinic 
District of Columbia Public Schools 


Educational TV: Fred Galbraith’s 
article “Who Killed the Private Eye?” 
[Dec. 3] was well-timed. As a parent, I 
constantly am concerned about the gori- 
ness and viciousness of some programs. 

You might help the entire TV indus- 
try by looking into the show called Miss 


Ruth Anne, an hour-long program for 
preschoolers on ABC station WMAL-TV, 
Washington, D. C. I understand approxi- 
mately 80,000 children, mothers and 
grandparents watch the show daily. 

On this unrehearsed program chil- 
dren learn everything from making pup- 
pets out of string and paper bags to what 
causes fog. Mothers learn how to handle 
children better by seeing youngsters in 
company with other children. 

My 4-year-old. daughter rates Miss 
Ruth Anne over Howdy Doody and Hop- 
along Cassidy. | can’t understand why a 
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RUTH ANNE, Fun and learning mix. 


network hasn’t snapped up such a highly 
successful, wholesome television offering. 

Francis X. TIMMONS 
Arlington, Va. 


The WMAL show, taught by Ruth 
Anne Flaherty, former airline hostess 
and teacher, is one of three programs 
(one network, two local) available for 
younger children in the Washington area. 
It typifies the trend in television to whole- 
some educational entertainment—a trend 
having the approval of many authorities, 


Dealing with Bingo: There is noth- 
ing wrong with bingo [Nov. 5], but there 
is with the public in general. If all or- 
ganizations, including the churches, 
would respect the laws of our country, 
states and municipalities, there would be 
no such thing as bingo or any other 
games of chance for raising money... . 

Where is an honest official going to 
draw the line between charity bingo and 
commercial bingo? Some churches and 
other organizations stage bingo parties 
here as regularly as clockwork. They 
clear as much as $3.000 in one day... . 

Let’s have unity among all states 
that have laws governing gambling. Let 
the governors issue proclamations that 
after a certain date there will be no more 
bingo or any other form of gambling re- 
gardless of who is staging the party. 

Eucene MArxer 
Millstadt, Ill. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Relieve the 


PRESSURE of 
NIGEL GLC IUL 


@ No need to suffer the tense, press- 
ing agony of rheumatic pain. Doc- 
tors generally will tell you rheumatic 
pain may be largely caused by pres- 
sure. Sensitive nerves are irritated. 
Local areas become tender and 
swollen. 


Now get blessed relief—fast—by 
rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, 
swollen areas. This famous pain- 
chasing liniment actually helps 
counteract pressure which may be 
causing your misery. It quickly 
warms and soothes throbbing pain 
spots .. . brings quick, comforting 
relief from rheumatic or neuralgic 
pain and from sore, aching muscles. 

Be ready for the next attack of 
rheumatic pain. Get Absorbine Jr. 
today. Only $1.25 a long-lasting 
bottle at all drug counters. 





W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 






W. F. Young, Inc. 
501 Lyman St., Springfield 3, Mass. 


Please send me a free sample bottle of 
Absorbine Jr.—postpaid. 


N 








(Title registered U. S. Patent Office) 
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Wide Worid 


The Cover. The President-elect 
smiled when he posed for this picture 
with his wife Mamie—but when he 
takes office he will face the serious 
realities of the crisis with Russia, the 
Korean War, inflation, labor problems, 
defense, and efficiency in a Govern- 
ment molded by 20 years of Demo- 
cratic rule. For the story of the new 
President’s Cabinet—the nine men 
who will serve and advise him—see 
“Ike’s Team Gets Ready,” page 10. 
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Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


x * * 
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“. * Tah FROM WASHINGTON 


LONG-RANGE CONFIDENCE OF HERBERT BROWNELL JR. is partly responsible for the 
rapid and satisfying shape-up of Ike's Administration. The new 
Attorney General hired, before the GOP convention last July, a 
management consultant firm to look for top people Ike could choose 
from for his Administration. 


NEUTRALITY STATEMENT BY EISENHOWER on selection of the GOP Senate floor leader, | 
coupled with immediate endorsement of Senator Robert Taft by Ike's 
adviser, Senator Frank Carlson, called for everyone to get on the 
bandwagon for Taft. It was also a peace overture to the Ohio Repub- 
lican, who is reconciled but still miffed over the choice of Martin 
Durkin as Labor Secretary. 


TAX REDUCTION TALK by the incoming Congress probably is just that. Some token 
relief on excise taxes may be forthcoming, but a major slash must 
await a closer balance between income and expenditures. 


CALCULATED EMBARRASSMENT OF THE REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION seems a part of the 
vigorous windup of the Democratic regime. If Harry Truman cuts the 
budget request by $12 billion, Ike may have to ask Congress to put it 
back or request supplemental funds to make the budget realistic and 
particularly to meet defense obligations. Justice Department's recent 
raft of anti-trust case initiations will land in the GOP lap for 
prosecution. Dismissal or easy prosecution gives the Democrats a 
good rich-men's-party issue for 1954 and 1956. 


IKE HAS ASSIGNED AN ECONOMIC STUDY GROUP to report on how to prevent the 
possibility of a depression during his tenure. 


TWO PARTIES SPENT MORE THAN $10 MILLION in the national campaign despite the 
Hatch Act which allows only $3 million for each party committee. The 
Simple device of establishing several committees beat the law. 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS ENTERPRISE TOTALING $20 BILLION, according to New York 
Republican Representative Frederick Coudert, should be reduced. He 
will ask for an investigation of how to put some of the business into 
private capital. Incoming Interior Secretary Douglas McKay is 
Sympathetic; he favors "any good plan to get the Government out of 
the power business." 


A QUARTER OF A BILLION DOLLARS MAY BE POURED THIS YEAR into playgrounds, 
theaters and other recreational construction. Materials allocation 
imposed in October 1950 will be liberalized Jan. 1, also permitting 
increased office and housing construction. The automobile industry 
will have more steel as of May l. 


PERSIAN GULF WATERS TOUCHING ON OIL—RICH MIDDLE EASTERN COUNTRIES were charted 
by the U.S. Navy last summer, the first time since the British did it 
in the 1890's. One purpose was to prepare accurate information for 
invasion if the West must recover the vital area from a future 
aggressor occupation. 


THE WESTERN ALLIES ARE VEERING SLOWLY TOWARD UNITY in the Far East, where chaos 
and disunity give Russia her best opportunity for divisive tactics. 
First concern of the free-—world partners is the dragging war in Indo-— 
china, which drains more from France than is provided by American 
aid. Washington believes an effective Far East alliance of the U.S., 
Britain and France may speed the end of that war and be a step toward 
the end of the war in Korea. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL PLANS A VACATION in the Bahamas or Jamaica late in January, 
may follow it with a conference with Eisenhower in February. 
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Peace on earth—maybe 


Ike, Mac & Korea. Like waiting 
excitedly for the sputtering fuse of a huge 
firecracker to reach the charge and then 
hearing an unsatisfying pfft, Americans 
noisily anticipated the Eisenhower-Mac- 
Arthur meeting, learned it had happened 
at John Foster Dulles’ New York town 
house, and heard that “our general topic 
of conversation was peace. We discussed 
the possibility of peace in Korea... .” 
General Eisenhower tossed the firecracker 
to General MacArthur with “I hope my 
former commander will say a few words.” 
MaeArthur revealed to expectant Ameri- 
cans that the discussion had centered 
around “the problem of peace in Korea 
and in the world in general.” 

Disappointing? Yes. But if the Old 
Soldier did have that sought-after solu- 
tion to a war which so far has cost us 
127.867 casualties (20,139 killed), giving 
the answer to Messrs. Stalin and Mao 
would serve no purpose. And if Mac had 
no panacea for Ike, there was no reason 
to embarrass the former chief. 


No Holiday for Death. Into the 
crisp morning air and light snow falling 
over Larson Air Force Base 90 miles 


southwest of Spokane, Wash., roared a 
military transport carrying 106 service- 
men to Texas, homeward bound just five 


days before Christmas. A few minutes 
later 86 of the 116 passengers and crew 
aboard the Globemaster were dead and 
dying, trapped by wreckage and gasoline- 
fed flames. The worst air disaster in his- 
tory culminated nine previous military 
plane crashes since Nov. 7. The 10 dis- 
asters took 297 lives. 


Modernized Elections. Electoral 
vote counting in Congress Jan. 6 makes 
Ike’s election official. And as surely as 
involved procedures of national election 
come every four years, just as surely fol- 
low the eternal arguments about the wis- 
dom or danger of the forefathers’ elec- 
toral system. But as the New England 
editor- said of the weather. “Everyone 
talks about it, but... .” Among the new 
post-election ideas is the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Club’s plan for a shorter 
campaign, which asks on behalf of 5% 
million members that national conven- 
tions begin in August, campaigning later. 
With modern communication, radio and 
TV, the Federation thinks it does not take 
four months to educate the voters; be- 
sides, the long campaign is too costly and 
wearing on the candidates. 


Wage-Price Regulators. Mike Di- 
Salle waddled into Washington to help 
Harry Truman hold together for another 
few weeks the torn and tottering wage- 
price program. An old hand at the eco- 
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CAUTIOUS. The talk on peace is private, the news is sketchy. (SEE: Peace) 
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nomic controls, DiSalle replaced Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Roger Putnam, who re- 
signed. The once 18-man National Wage 
Stabilization Board (it fell apart when 
seven industry members resigned Dec. 6 
protesting Mr. Truman’s okay of a $1.90 
daily wage hike for coal miners) dropped 
to four public members who faced 121,- 
000 back-logged wage increase requests. 
New Price Stabilizer Joseph Freehill in- 
sisted his agency was “very much in busi- 
ness” with 72% of all items on the Gov- 
ernment’s wholesale price index under 
controls as of Nov. 26—some have been 
dropped since then. 

Defense Mobilizer Henry Fowler 
joined together all the anti-inflation ad- 
ministrators with a combined statement 
of sincerity, strength and sticktoitiveness. 
But comic DiSalle gave away the bailing 
wire arrangement when he said, “My first 
action will be to write out a resignation 
to the new President-elect.” 


People & Employment. By 1975. 
barring calamities, the nation will have 
89 million workers—a third of them wom- 
en, predicts the Census Bureau. We have 
67 million in the labor force now, more 
than 214 million of them in Federal serv- 
ice. Senator Harry F. Byrd’s joint com- 
mittee on nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures reports that our “global govern- 
ment” has civilian employes in 88 foreign 
countries (every country in the world) 
and six territories and possessions (the 
U.S. controls nine, plus three U.N. trus- 
teeships). We have workers on six con- 
tinents (if you count Antarctica there are 
seven). 


Middlin’ Healthy. The plan recom- 
mended by President Truman’s commis- 
sion on the health needs of the nation is 
expected to gather dust without vigorous 
blessing—so far not apparent—from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. The plan is a middle-of- 
the-road proposal between HST’s compul- 
sory health insurance and the voluntary 
plan espoused by the American Medical 
Association. It calls for extension of vol- 
untary plans, plus a $1.5 billion annual 
outlay of Federal and state funds to foot 
hospital and doctor bills for persons 
lacking full ability to pay. 


On the left 


Drooping Left Wing. These are 
not good times for near, middle and far 
left-wing sections of America. Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, who bolted the 
GOP, not only expects defeat in 1956, 
but when the Senate organizes, he antici- 
pates a spot on the District Committee— 
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dog among standing Senate committees. 
The Socialist Party announces it won’t 
run any more candidates for President 
and Vice-President (Socialist vote this 
last election: 20,000). And the nearly 29- 
year-old New York Daily Worker says it 
is up against it financially, can’t make it 
unless readers come across with $5 to $10 
contributions. 


Red Headlines. Owen Lattimore, a 
headline subject off and on since Senator 
Joseph McCarthy called him the “top 
Soviet espionage agent in America” in 
1950, hit the headlines again. He was 
arraigned before a U.S. District Court 
in Washington after a Federal grand jury 
indicted him on seven counts of perjury. 

The indictment resulted from testi- 
mony Lattimore gave the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee last winter. This 
concerned his association with known 
Communists, his work as editor of the 
leftist Institute of Pacific Relations’ pub- 
lication, dipped into the White House, 
touched the name of Henry Wallace, in- 
volved a trip to the Red part of China in 
1937 and generally tied into the alleged 
sell-out of Nationalist China. . 

ee Another McCarthy target also 
made the headlines. The Civil Service 
Loyalty Review Board found “reasonable 
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LATTIMORE. “I am .. . innocent.” 


doubt” as to the loyalty of career diplo- 
mat John Carter Vincent, recommended 
he be fired. The State Department trans- 
ferred Vincent, after three years as Minis- 
ter to Switzerland, to the hot spot of 
Tangier, Morocco, in 1950. Last official 
Department word on Vincent was last 
February when he had its “full confi- 
dence and best wishes.” 

From September 1945 to July 1947, 
Vincent was State Department director of 
Far Eastern affairs. 

In addition to the McCarthy charges, 
former Daily Worker editor Louis Bu- 
denz told the Senate Security subcommit- 
tee that Vincent was a Communist and 
“under Communist discipline.” Vincent 
insists that in his mind there is no doubt 
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“about my absolute and constant loyalty 
to the United States.” 

Vincent has been suspended and the 
Department will look into the whole case 
before taking any final action. 

e e A third controversial figure and 
career diplomat, John Davies Jr., received 
a back-handed clearance from the Loyal- 
ty Review Board. About Davies there was 
“no reasonable doubt” of his loyalty, de- 
spite “the wisdom or judgment of Mr. 
Davies as a foreign service officer.” Davies 
is now deputy director of the Office of 
Political Affairs for the U.S. High Com- 


missioner for Germany. 


Notes abroad 
Children of the World. Young- 


sters of the Amory, Miss., elementary 
school sent a New Year’s message to chil- 
dren behind the Iron Curtain, via Radio 
Free Europe, saying, “We want to help 
you win back your freedom. Believe in 
God and his son, Jesus. Pray to him. 
Never give up your fight to be free peo- 
ple... . Our fathers do not want war. We 
will not fight unless we are attacked. God 
keep you safely in the New Year.” First 
contribution to the planned $4 million ex- 
pansion of Crusade for Freedom’s Radio 
Free Europe was from a Wilmington, 
Del., school-boy. North Dakota’s entire 
school body organized into state-wide 
fund-raising units. 


Number, Please. The world had 
79.4 million telephones as of Jan. 1, 1952, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
announced. New York leads all cities 
with nearly 3.4 million; Greater London 
tops foreign cities with 1.7 million. Wash- 
ington had the greatest density of phones 
—64 per 100 of population. Atlantic City, 
N.J., was second with almost 55. 


Flying Super-Boxears. Military 
Air Transport Service boasted about its 
new Douglas Liftmaster, which has begun 
trans-Atlantic service. With a cargo ca- 
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MUD & MARBLES. You’re looking 239,000 miles out into specs. (SEE: Howdy) 


pacity greater than a boxcar, it carries 
20,200 pounds at 235 mph cruising speed 
for 2,100 miles nonstop, and also can 
carry passengers. 


Danger in the East. The Middle 
Eastern-North African prairie fire of anti- 
colonial violence, political turmoil and 
economic jeopardy burns on—burning 
close to vital communication lines and 
military bases, close to the world’s larg- 
est known oil supply. 

ee French authorities in Morocco 
and Tunisia hope to halt the bloodshed 
and break the back of the Nationalist 
movement by arresting the leaders. The 
Bey of Tunis signed two decrees de- . 
manded by the French, but the Sultan of 
Morocco held out even though he might 
lose his throne. 

ee Egyptian Premier Mohammed 
Naguib discouraged the weary West by 
demanding “full justice and independ- 
ence” for the Arab world, adding that the 
Arabs “know how to attain their aims,” 
and offered encouragement by telling a 
reporter that Egypt is favorable to a 
Middle East defense pact. 

e @e United States tried to smother 
the oil-fed fires in Iran with dollars. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, in Paris 
for the North Atlantic Council meeting, 
reportedly ‘talked with British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden about extending 
to Iran’s faltering economy $100 million 
of U.S. emergency aid. In addition, some 
sort of oil company combine would con- 
tract to run Iran’s refineries, and the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. dispute would go to 
the World Court or some other mutually 
agreeable international commission. 


Howdy, Neighbor. Through the 
200-inch Hale telescope atop Palomar 
Mountain in Southern California, scien- 
tists took the closest and best pictures so 
far of the moon. From 239,000 miles 
away the moon crater of Copernicus and 
the area around it looked like watery mud 
into which different size marbles had 
been thrown with great force. 











CHANGE. Dulles (left) takes Dean Acheson’s place—not his policies. 
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United Pr 


BIGGEST JOB. Wilson will give it ““damndest whirl.” 


Ike’s team gets rea 


Nine able and practical men of affairs prepare 


to wrestle with the problems of war and peace 


State 


When Dwight D. Eisenhower takes 
over Jan. 20 as President of the United 
States, he will need all the help he can 
muster to meet the great and immediate 
tasks of the nation and the world. 

He is counting heavily upon his top 
team—the nine men he has chosen for 
his Cabinet. They are by his side already, 
studying the problems of the day. 

In tackling the No. 1 problem—the 
crisis with Russia—Eisenhower will en- 
joy the assistance of a No. 1 man: John 
Foster Dulles, 64, long-time student of 
international affairs, Far East expert, 
lawyer and diplomat. 

The tall, serious Dulles disagrees 
with the Truman-Acheson “containment” 
policy, favors instead a real attempt to 
topple the Soviet empire by aggravating, 
through propaganda and political pres- 
sure, its internal weaknesses and unrest. 
He holds that Russia “can be stopped 
peacefully from within,” but that “if it 
is not, it will have to be stopped from 
without, and that means war.” 

Dulles wants a new Asian policy to 
“undo” Red work in China and clear as- 
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surances to “captive” people—to speed 
their revolt—that we will not sell them 
out in deals with Stalin. He urges more 
use of South Koreans in the long war to 
enable withdrawal of most of our men to 
bases to serve as mobile reserves. 

Keeping our Western allies together 
and strengthening them, winning new 
allies, insuring loyalty in his own de- 
partment—these are among the big labors 
of the new Secretary of State. His past 
equips him well for the future. 


Defense 


To Charles Erwin Wilson, Eisen- 
hower has entrusted the job of overseeing 
production of whatever is needed to de- 
fend and strengthen the United States. 

Eisenhower himself, still figuratively 
wearing his five stars, will set over-all 
military policy; Wilson will have the 
task of carrying it out. 

Engineer by training and president 
of General Motors since 1941, trim, white- 
haired, blue-eyed, smiling “Engine Char- 
lie,” 62, will have his hands full: (1) 


speeding up deliveries on present defense 


contracts, (2) persuading all industry to 
operate on a ready basis which could per- 
mit an overnight change to all-out war 
production, and (3) hammering out a 
Pentagon unification policy which will 
really work. 

But Wilson, who twice had to recon- 
vert gigantic General Motors to war pro- 
duction (it and its subsidiaries are now 
working on $2.9 billion in defense con- 
tracts) is no stranger to huge and com- 
plicated difficulties. 

Operating the Department of De- 
fense—“the world’s largest business”— 
may be tougher for Wilson than spurring 
industry. The rivalries of the separate 
services are deep-seated despite long ef- 
forts toward unification, and the resist- 
ance to civilian control strongly persists. 
To meet Eisenhower’s criticisms, reform 
is called for all over the military estab- 
lishment. 

Other able and willing men have 
bucked the stone wall in vain. Wilson, 
who climbed to the top from an 18¢-an- 
hour apprenticeship, is approaching his 
assignment with characteristic confidence. 
promises to give the job “the damndest 
whirl it ever had.” 
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Treasury 


Managing the vast financial affairs 
of the nation and helping to keep its 
money stable will be the role of George 
Magofin Humphrey, a modest man who 
has never sought public office. 

His major jobs will be to make a 
Republican-promised tax reduction jibe 
with a national budget based upon tre- 
mendous military and domestic demands 
and to develop sound debt policies. 

A probable step by Humphrey will 
be the refunding of a large part of the 
$267 billion Federal debt. Quickly ma- 
turing obligations (regarded as cash that 
can be spent readily) will be replaced 
by long-term bonds (usually held as sav- 
ings). This will make for a steadier mar- 
ket for U.S. offerings. 

To continue is the 1951 accord which 
ended a controversy between Secretary 
John W. Snyder and the Federal Reserve 


Justice 


In Herbert Brownell Jr., Eisenhower 
has both a capable Attorney General and 
a shrewd dispenser of patronage. He is 
Eisenhower's principal adviser on ap- 
pointments, charged with screening appli- 
cants for jobs below the Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet levels. 

As head of the Justice Department, 
Brownell will have the aid of his hand- 
picked Deputy Attorney General, William 
P. Rogers, who served as chief counsel 
ior two Congressional investigative com- 
mittees and knows where a good many 
bodies are buried. 

Brownell has asked J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, to stay in the job. 

Mindful of criticisms directed against 
the department during the Presidential 
campaign, Brownell has promised that 
“whatever is necessary to make it efficient 
and effective will be done and done 
quickly.” 

He has indicated that he will re- 


Agriculture 


A farmer’s farmer, Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, is the happy choice of Eisenhower 
for the difficult post of Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Benson’s major headache is the prob- 
lem of finding a reasonable way out of 
the maze of subsidies, controls, price 
supports and parity payments built up 
during the Democratic regime. 

He favors a farm support program 
but doesn’t believe in too much depend- 
ence upon Government aid. Such aid, he 
holds, is “political and unstable for the 
long pull.” 

A fervent believer in free enterprise, 
Benson strongly opposes further exten- 
sion of Federal power in agriculture. A 
farm marketing specialist himself, he 
looks to better marketing and more re- 
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Board and allowed FRB to function as it 
saw best. Wanting low interest rates to 
service the national debt, Snyder desired 
FRB to continue support of Government 
bonds on the market. FRB’s purchases 
supplied banks with reserves against 
which they could issue loans at the rate 
of $6 to $1. This fed inflation. Withdrawal 
of FRB meant higher interest. 

The complexities of the Treasury 
Department—its branches range from 
Coast Guard to Mint—should soon be 
familiar to Humphrey, who, as head of 
the M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland, ruled 
over a great industrial empire. 

Baldish, quiet-voiced, thoughtful 
Humphrey, 62, always has shunned the 
limelight. He expects “nothing but head- 
aches” in Washington, but “couldn't 
sleep nights” if he didn’t take the joh. 
He took it—‘with humility”—in the hope 
of helping Eisenhower “carry forward his 
great crusade.” 


examine all criminal and civil cases— 
presumably including antitrust actions 
charging business - monopoly—pending 
when he takes office. A huge backlog has 
been piled up in recent weeks in a fare- 
well flurry of activity by Attorney Gen- 
eral James P. McGranery. 

Brownell, 48, a slim, brown-haired, 
good-natured New York lawyer whose 
hobby is the study of government, grew 
up in politics with Thomas E. Dewey. He 
managed Dewey’s 1942 campaign for 
Governor of New York and his "44 and 
48 bids for the Presidency. 

Last March, Brownell took over Eis- 
enhower’s campaign for the nomination. 
He was principally responsible for rais- 
ing the cry ,»f “steal” against Robert A. 
Taft in the issue over seating the Texas 
delegation at the Chicago convention. The 
charge stalled the Taft drive in its tracks, 
ultimately gave Ike victory. 

Brownell has pledged to conduct his 
office “without partiality to any group or 
section, in fairness and justice to all the 
people.” 


search as preferable substitutes for Fed- 
eral assistance. And he contends that 
farmers can do more to help themselves 
through co-operatives than with a crutch 
fabricated in Washington. 

Big, hearty and _ straightforward, 
Benson, 53, has been a livestock farmer, 
county ‘agent, Mormon missionary in Eu- 
rope, executive secretary of the National 
Council of Farmer Co-operatives in Wash- 
ington. He comes from Utah and is, as 
was a great-grandfather, a member of the 
Quorum of Twelve Apostles, the govern- 
ing body of the Mormon Church. 

The Farm Bureau, the Grange and 
the Farmers Union find him “friendly 
and acceptable.” That’s an auspicious be- 
ginning. And, “obedient to the call,” Ben- 
son vows that, consistent with high, guid- 
ing principles, “I shall do my best, God 
being my helper.” 
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SACRIFICE. Humphrey gave up a big 
job to help out in a “great crusade.” 
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SQUARE SHAKE. Brownell pledges 
“fairness and justice to all the people.” 


HAILED. Farmers are glad that Benson 
is to assist in shaping their destiny. 
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Ready to start the ‘Great Crusade’ 
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GO-GETTER. McKay seeks develop- 


ments watched over by people at home. 
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HARD-HEADED. Shrewd businessman 


Weeks is welcomed by businessmen. 
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HOPEFUL. Durkin thinks that labor 


and business can agree on legislation. 
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CHALLENGE, In new role, Summer- 
field faces the biggest test of his career. 
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Interior 


The States will find a strong cham- 
pion in Oregon’s Governor Douglas Mc- 
Kay, 59, the man selected by Eisenhower 
to manage, conserve and develop the rich 
natural resources of the nation. 

Over many years McKay has made 
his position amply clear. He favors the 
greatest possible development of resources 
—through the co-operation of Federal 
and state governments and private enter- 
prise. While recognizing the need for 
Government aid, he would rather have 
policy matters and final operating con- 
trol in the hands of “people who live in 


Commerce 


His experience as the director of sev- 
eral big corporations and a bank will be 
used by Sinclair Weeks “to stimulate the 
development of industry, transportation 
and commerce.” 

“The welfare of our people,” he said, 
“depends in very large measure on the 
condition of our business and industrial 
structure.” 

Long a power behind the scenes in 
Republican politics, Weeks—whose only 
elective offices have been as alderman 
and mayor of Newton, a Boston suburb— 
came to the front in the Presidential 
campaign when he called on Taft to with- 


Labor 


Only Democrat in Eisenhower’s Cab- 
inet—and the first union man to head the 
Department of Labor since 1932—is Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, head of the Plumbers and 
Pipe-Fitters (AFL). 

No radical, he conforms to the mid- 
dle-of-the-road pattern of other Cabinet 
appointees. He believes it will be possible 
to sit down at the same table with Taft 
(who called his selection “incredible’’), 
labor leaders and business heads and 
work out reasonable Taft-Hartley Act 
amendments “to satisfy labor and no 
doubt satisfy employers as well.” 

Former Representative Fred A. 


Post Office 


Superlative talents that brought him 
success in business and politics will be 
put to the test when Arthur E. Summer- 
field, 53, becomes head of the immense 
Post Office Department. 

The new Postmaster General expects 
to concentrate on running the department 
more efficiently and economically, yield- 
ing traditional patronage duties to others 
close to Eisenhower. Not the least of his 
problems will be to fulfill the Republican 
platform pledge to provide more frequent 
mail delivery. 

“We will operate the postal system 





and love the region.” That is why he tes- 
tified against the proposed Columbia Val- 
ley authority. 

McKay favors statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii and state title to the contro- 
versial oil tidelands. 

Cautious, easy in manner but strong 
of will, McKay served in both World 
Wars, survived wounds in the first be- 
cause he “refused to die.” 

He went to work at 13, to help his 
family, and climbed through varied jobs 
to ownership of a big auto agency. His 
public life began 20 years ago, when he 
was elected mayor of Salem. 

McKay, a good soldier, considers 
himself “in the employ of General Eisen- 
hower,” says that all comments on irriga- 
tion, reclamation and public power will 
have to come from his chief. 


draw in favor of Eisenhower. As chair- 
man of the Republican Finance Commit- 
tee, he raised three times as much money 
as was raised in °48. 

Heavy-set, with what hair remains 
turned gray, Weeks, son of a former Sec- 
retary of War, is a “proper Bostonian” 
in every respect. He was educated at 
Harvard, lives on fashionable Beacon 
Street, is impeccable in manner, speech 
and attire. 

Under this 59-year-old “hard-headed 
Yankee,” the Commerce Department is 
expected to give business a better and 
fairer break than it has had in 20 years. 


Hartley, who co-sponsored the labor law, 
saw in the appointment an indication of 
close relations between the new Adminis- 
tration and labor, and organized labor 
and business generally applauded the 
selection. 

A pipe-fitter by trade, as are two 
sons, Durkin at 48 is a stocky, friendly, 
deeply religious man. He became Illinois’ 
director of labor in 1933 and was behind 
many statutes favorable to labor. 

After Eisenhower named him, he 
spoke out for “organic unity” between 
the AFL and the CIO and urged “meet- 
ings to bring it about.” 


as it should be operated—in the service 
of the people and as their most vital 
means of all-important communications,” 
Summerfield declared. 

A stocky, hard-working “super-sales- 
man,” Summerfield started work at 13, 
now owns one of the nation’s biggest 
automobile agencies. 

At the Republican convention in 
July, he held back a large block of un- 
committed Michigan delegates, then 
threw them to the support of Eisenhower. 
He was rewarded with the chairmanship 
of the Republican National Committee. 
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Mending the — 
political rool 





By Fetrx Morwey 


citizen whose house leaked so bad- 

ly. When the weather was fine 
there was no need to fix it, and in rainy 
weather it was too late. 

That is very much the situation in 
regard to the Electoral College which is 
only now—-two weeks before the inaugu- 
ration—solemnly announcing that Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon 
have really been chosen as President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 
Everybody agrees that our present elec- 
toral system is in many respects silly and 
in some respects wholly undesirable. But 
it can’t be changed during a Presidential 
campaign, and after the campaign, revi- 
sion doesn’t seem necessary. 

But Representative Frederic R. Cou- 
dert Jr. of New York thinks that a spell 
of fine weather should be utilized to 
mend a leaky roof. And he has started 
work by drafting a Constitutional amend- 
ment, which he will introduce as ‘soon as 
the 83rd Congress convenes, designed to 
make our electoral system more simple 
and more democratic. 

Outlining his plan for PATHFINDER 
readers, Coudert makes plain that it 
would keep all the benefits in our in- 
direct system of electing the President. 
There would still be an Electoral College, 
but it would henceforth really reflect the 
popular will. There-would be no possibil- 
ity, as there is now, of a President being 
chosen by a minority vote. And the Cou- 
dert Amendment would also sharply 
lessen the present undue influence of the 
big cities, and the political machines in 
those cities, in the selection of candidates. 


Fy citizen knows the story of the 


Lost votes. The major criticism of 
the present electoral system is that each 
state casts its electoral vote as a unit. In 
the last election. for instance, New York 
gave 3.952.815 votes to Eisenhower and 
3,104,601 votes to Stevenson. But because 
the state electors customarily vote as a 
unit, although not legally bound to do 
so, Eisenhower got all of New York’s 45 
electoral votes. The reverse of this situa- 
tion was seen in North Carolina, where 
Stevenson got 652,803 votes to Eisenhow- 
ers 558,107. Under the unit rule the 
Democratic candidate gets all of North 
Carolina’s 14 electoral votes. making the 
entire Republican vote there seem as fu- 
tile as was the Democratic vote in New 


York, 
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The Coudert Amendment provides 
that the electors shall be chosen in the 
same manner as members of Congress. 
Instead of a state-wide slate, one elector 
would be selected by the voters in each 
Congressional district, and two would be 
chosen at large from the entire state, to 
correspond with the vote for Senators. 

In New York, on Nov. 4, the people 
elected 27 Republican and 16 Democratic 
Representatives. They elected one Repub- 
lican Senator, and probably would have 
elected two—judging by the division of 
the state-wide vote—if there had been 
two Senatorial contests. 

In North Carolina, on Nov. 4, the 
people elected one Republican and 11 
Democratic Congressmen. There was no 
Senatorial contest there, but if there had 
been the Democratic candidates would 
certainly have won. 


Real Results. Under the present 
system the Republicans get all 45 elec- 
toral votes from New York and the Demo- 
crats get all 14 electoral votes from North 
Carolina. Under the Coudert Amendment 
the electoral vote of both states would be 
split. In New York it would be 29 Repub- 
lican to 16 Democratic. In North Carolina 
it would be 1 Republican to 15 Demo- 
crats. For the nation as a whole, Coudert 
figures, Eisenhower under this plan would 
have 300 electors to Stevenson’s 231, in- 
stead of the topheavy 442-to-89 division 
in the Electoral College which is now 
formally announced. 

It may seem curious that a Republi- 
can spokesman should advocate an elec- 
toral reform which, so far as the last 
election is concerned, would have cut the 
landslide Presidential victory of the GOP 
candidate. But Coudert has some effec- 
tive answers to this objection. 

In the first place, he says, it is not 
politically healthy for any President to 
have a huge majority in the electoral col- 
lege if the Congress is almost evenly di- 
vided—as it is now—between the two par- 
ties. Such a situation tends to increase, 
rather than diminish, a conflict between 
the White House-and Capitol Hill which 
is not nationally advantageous. 

In the second place, Mr. Coudert 
emphasizes that if the two-party system 
is to be restored in the South there must 
be a build-up of Republican organization 
by Congressional districts. He argues that 
to choose the Presidential electors local- 
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COUDERT. His amendment would 


make the Electoral College democratic. 


Do you know the names 
of the electors you voted 
for under our outmoded 


Presidential methods? 


ly, rather than on a state-wide basis, 
would do just that. He further points out 
that under his plan the electoral vote 
would be definitely known as soon as the 
Congressional returns were in. 


Voters’ Choice. But the most im- 
portant feature of the Coudert Amend- 
ment is that it would diminish the influ- 
ence of the political machines in the 
great cities. Pressure groups in New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia often 
carry a whole state for a President, re- 
gardless of the effort for clean polities in 
the small towns and rural areas. This 
situation gives the city machines undue 
influence in the selection of Presidential 
candidates. They would lose most of this 
unfair advantage under the Coudert 
Amendment, making each Congressional 
district the electoral unit. 

For that very reason the proposal 
of this able and public-spirited New York 
lawyer will have hard sledding. But it 
also has strong support. in part because 
it is simple, logical and easy to under- 
stand. 

In summary, Coudert proposes that 
the power to nominate and elect a Presi- 
dent should be taken away from profes- 
sional politicians and restored to the citi- 
zens of this country as a whole. In that 
respect our Constitutional roof needs 
mending, and now seems the logical time. 
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The greatest Government reorganization 


in history is due after Ike takes over 


New broom in Washington 


By M. K. WIsEHART 


OOD news about what the Eisen- 
(; hower Administration will do— 

second only to previously an- 
nounced firm handling of the Korea situa- 
tion—came last week. 

A reorganization of Government de- 
partments, agencies and procedures—the 
biggest in history—is in the making. 
Along with this will go a new approach to 
foreign affairs and defense planning. 

The things President-elect Eisen- 
hower will do are exactly what nation- 
wide polls say Americans are demanding. 
After a fresh approach to the Korean 
problem Americans want: a clean-up of 
the graft mess, corruption and commu- 
nism; the beating of inflation; tax reduc- 
tions and efficiency in government. Added 
up, these things mean the extensive reor- 
ganization in the Government that now is 
coming. 

Confident of victory, Eisenhower 
gave the signal for reorganization spade- 
work to begin last October. He put Presi- 
dent Robert L. Johnson of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, former chairman of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, in command of a 20-man task 
force to study the problem. Then he au- 
thorized Johnson to report to a three- 
man committee on Government reorgani- 
zation—Nelson Rockefeller, Milton Eisen- 
hower, brother of the President-elect, and 
Arthur Flemming, former member of the 
Civil Service Commission. 


Battle Plan. The study group’s first 
assignment was to determine: (1) how 
much of the Hoover reorganization plan 
had been put into effect; (2) what re- 
mained to be done; (3) what should be 
done first. Dr. Johnson submitted a pre- 
liminary report to the three-man commit- 
tee late last month. It gave every Cabinet 
appointee plenty to think about. The final 
report will be submitted right after the 
inauguration. 

Its findings may be summarized like 
this: The Government has had no orderly 
method of developing vital policies for 
defense or for such important domestic 
policies as control of inflation. Overlap- 
ping and duplication of governmental 
functions result in much unnecessary 
work being done at great cost to taxpay- 
ers and poor service compared with the 
amount of money spent. 

Below are some of the most impor- 
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Pathfinder—Jules Schick 


ORGANIZER. Dr. Robert L. Johnson will report to Government reorganizers. 


tant steps to be taken to correct these 
conditions. Never before has an adminis- 
tration taken office with such a carefully 
prepared blueprint: 


National Security Council: Origi- 
nated by the late James Forrestal and 
adopted by President Truman, this has 
failed dismally in practice as an instru- 
ment for deciding promptly on top for- 
eign and defense policies. Under this sys- 
tem as much as nine months may elapse 
between the time a policy is put on paper, 
circulated among departments and agen- 
cies and comes to the President as a 
paper for signature. 

The substitute proposal most favored 
calls for a National Policy Planning Staff. 
Members would be distinguished men 


having the nation’s confidence and some 
would be important officials “loaned” by 
various departments. Their sole responsi- 
bility would be formulation of policy to 
keep abreast of-rapidly changing events. 
This staff would operate under the exist- 
ing National Security Council. 


Joint Chiefs: One of the big changes 
under consideration is this—instead of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff with three members 
and an advisory chairman, a one-man 
Chief of Staff with an advisory committee 
consisting of staff chiefs of Army, Navy 
and Air. 


Defense Department: Unification 
of Army, Air Force and Navy will be 
tried again. This failed previously due to 
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interdepartmental rivalry and high pres- 
sure on Congress by military lobbies. The 
so-called unification law that was passed 
actually prohibits “merging” vital serv- 
ices. This will be corrected if Congress 
goes along with recommendations to 
Eisenhower that he sweep aside depart- 
mental jealousies and resistance to econ- 
omy-efficiency measures. 

Barring a split between White House 
and Congress, the new Defense Secretary, 
C. E. Wilson, will get virtually complete 
power over his department’s budget and 
spending. The machinery of the Defense 
Department is now rigidly set up by law. 
This, it is hoped, will be changed so the 
Secretary can reorganize the Department 
completely for production objectives, 
using modern industrial methods. 


State Department: Secretary-des- 
ignate Dulles will stress policy making 
and have a deputy take over administra- 
tive details. He will sweep out inside left- 
ish influence. Dulles, along with the new 
National Planning Policy Staff, will have 
two great responsibilities—one negative 
and the other affirmative: (1) to keep 
the U.S. out of another Korean mess; 
and (2) to keep the U.S. on the main 
track for the long Cold War haul that 
may last 20 or 30 years. 


Agriculture Department: A study 
group found 199 statutes dealing with 
personnel in this Department, and many 
other conditions calling for internal 
changes. Functions such as research, ex- 
tension, agricultural resources conserva- 
tion, commodity adjustment, credit and 
rural electrification will be allotted to 
specific newly created divisions within the 
Department. Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Agency will be liquidated and its 
activities handled by a Government cor- 
poration. The Department has 105,000 lo- 
cal farmer-committeemen on its part-time 
staff besides 60,000 full-time employes. 
Probably all Federal agricultural com- 
mittees and boards will be replaced with 
one State Council in each state and one 
County Council in each agricultural 
county. 


Veterans Administration: Insur- 
ance functions will be consolidated under 
a Veterans Life Insurance Corporation. 
Medical functions will be removed and 
put under a, new agency, United Medical 
Administration. VA’s loan program 
would go to Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. All other VA activities would be 
grouped in a Veterans Benefit Service 
(pensions, retirement, disability, guardi- 
anships) and a Readjustment Service 
(vocational rehabilitation, education al- 
lowances). 


Civil Service: Recommendations 
call for a one-man commission to replace 
the present three-man commission and for 
replacement of antiquated methods with 
modern personnel techniques. Main ob- 
jectives: Sounder recruiting methods to 
reduce Government turnover which is 
now 29% as against about 5% for indus- 
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try as a whole. Ultimate goal: Make the 
Civil Service a genuine career service 
with rewards for merit. 


Budget and Accounting: The 
Government still has no formal account- 
ing plan. A complete financial picture of 
the biggest business on earth cannot be 
had anywhere; no control of assets, lia- 
bilities and appropriations exist. Many 
recommendations have been made to 
change this fantastic situation. 


Federal Security Administra- 
tion: Pre-inauguration study group em- 
phasizes the Government’s definite re- 
sponsibility in this field. The agency may 
grow into a major department with Cabi- 
net rank. 


Army Engineers: Inadequacy of 
Army Engineers for flood control and 
river and harbor work will be stressed. 
The aggressive spending proclivities of 
the Engineers may be checked because 
of Defense needs. Recommended: Trans- 
fer of flood control and river and harbor 
development from Army Engineers to 
Interior Department. 


Interior Department: Laws gov- 
erning the operation of one of its chief 
divisions, Reclamation Bureau, run to 803 





pages. Recommended: Reclamation laws 
to be revamped and simplified. 


Other Agencies: The number of 
persons reporting to the President was 
slightly reduced by Hoover Commission 
recommendations, but the number of 
agencies reporting directly to him has 
actually increased with burdensome re- 
sults. Within the next four years it is 
hoped to reduce executive agencies from 
68 to about 34. 

Disposal of surplus property is gov- 


‘erned by 369 separate laws. The Bureau 


of Indian Affairs administers 5,000 stat- 
utes and 370 treaties. Studies show pur- 
chasing procedures in some agencies can 
be reduced from 24 to 6. Recommenda- 
tion: Get Congress to simplify statutes; 
make management research a definite 
task of top management in every execu- 
tive agency and hold it responsible. 

Here will be the new look after reor- 
ganization is completed. With half the 
number of Government agencies and new 
management methods in all, it is believed 
Government as a whole can be made 30% 
more efficient and billions saved in the 
process. One recommendation calls for a 
bipartisan group of citizens to check con- 
stantly on efficiency and economy in the 
executive branch and to report findings 
periodically to the public. 


United Press 
IKE’S HELPERS. Nelson Rockefeller, Bernard Gladieux (committee adviser 
and Ford Foundation associate), Arthur Flemming, Milton Eisenhower, 
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CHICAGO cab driver, spurred by 
A newspaper accounts of a former 

Los Angeles taxi operator grossing 
$1,800 a month in Anchorage, Alaska, 
pulled up stakes and headed north. A 
Washington, D. C., veterinarian closed up 
shop and moved 5,000 miles to Fairbanks 
to set up practice. And an Army sergeant 
with the ink still fresh on his discharge 
papers took his family from a Kansas 
prairie to a spruce-covered Alaskan 
homestead. It was a typical week in the 
boom that has hit this sprawling U.S. 
territory. 

Alaska—twice as big as Texas and 
with geographic limits that would stretch 
from Florida to California and from Okla- 
homa to the Canadian border—hasn’t 
seen anything like it since the fabulous 
gold rush days. In the ten years after 
1940 the territory’s population jumped 
77%; during the past two years even this 
pace has stepped up. Some 850 corpora- 
tions have set up shop there in the last 12 
months. 


Frozen Fortress. Foundation for 
the boom is the vast construction pro- 
gram that is turning the territory into a 
far north defense bastion. 

Army engineers are doing an impres- 
sive job in the building program. While 
the country isn’t the perpetual icebox 
most people suppose it to be—northern 
New York gets more snow and some U.S. 
cities get more cold weather than much 
of Alaska—its climate makes construction 
tricky. 
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Buildings on the Aleutian Island 
Chain have to withstand the brutally 
blowing williwaws. In the earthquake 
area which averages three shocks a day, 
“crumble joints” —eight-inch gaps 
sheathed with metal where building 
wings butt into the main structure—are 
needed to protect against cracking. And 
north of the mountain range that skirts 
the Pacific Coast, there’s the permafrost 
—permanently frozen ground that lies be- 
neath the few feet of crust thawed tem- 
porarily in the short, warm summers. It 
multiplies foundation problems and calls 


HOMESTEADING IN ALASKA. For ex-pilot Lawrence Lancashire and his wife, 


The money which arms our 
far northern fortress spurs 
a boom, but what will happen 
when defense spending stops? 


ANCHORAGE. Booming 
growth where the future seems 
rosy and an egg costs a dime. 


Alaska —fabulous frontier or future flop? 


for special measures like laying utility 
lines in heated, underground conduits. 


Easy Come, Easy Go. Construction 
jobs pay about the same as in the states. 
But a man can earn $1,000 a month with 
the overtime made possible by long day- 
light hours and the 7-day work week—if 
he wants it. Yet the pay isn’t all gravy. 
Living costs are high; eggs are a dime 
apiece and the shortest cab ride in An- 
chorage costs you $1. Housing is scarce 
and even a trailer rents for $85 a month. 

But vigorous Alaska is striding along 
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Seattle Times 


a former department store model, the land was free but the going was tough. 
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with a seam-bursting kind of growth 
reminiscent of the frontier West. Home- 
stead shelters pop out like toadstools 
wherever a road pushes back the wilder- 
ness-—and access roads are a crying need 
even though the airplane is the basic 
means of travel in this country “meant 
to fly over, not walk over.” 

Tracts of five to 160 acres can be had 
for the asking if a man will live on the 
land and work it. But clearing and get- 
ting started is expensive in Alaska. Con- 
servatives say a man ought to have $5,000 
before tackling a homestead; $10,000 
would be better. 


Boom or Bust? What will happen 
when the pump-priming of defense con- 
struction comes to an end? It’s Alaska’s 
biggest question. Ask an optimist like 
John Brennan of Fairbanks, who came up 
from Texas in 1946 and now owns‘a cou- 
ple of department stores and part of a 
bank: 

“Why man, we’re just beginning. 
Planes are doing for Alaska what the 
railroads did for the West. We know 
we've got coal and oil and gas and min- 
erals but there are thousands of miles 
that man has never set foot on; nobody 
knows what'll be found there. Less than 
13,000 of a potential 2 million cultivata- 
ble acres have been taken up. Pulp mills 
are just getting started in our vast timber 
stands. We’ve hardly scratched the tour- 
ist possibilities and the past six months 
have seen more industrial development 
than the previous quarter century.” 


The Pessimist. Ask a pessimist like 
the contractor who watches his labor 
force start drifting back to homes in the 
U.S. when “termination dust”—fall’s first 
snow—sprinkles the mountains: 

“Roads and railroads are lacking to 
exploit mineral deposits. There are prac- 
tically no basic industries, and many that 
have been proposed are still on paper. 
Agricultural lands are poor; estimates 
are that only about 50% of Alaska’s food 
needs can ever be grown locally. Too 
many homesteaders are claiming land in 
the hopes of selling out for a big profit 
and then going back to the States.” 

Eventually defense construction will 
taper to a trickle—most likely in two or 
three years. But after that there will still 
be a sizable military establishment whose 
maintenance will mean a steady inflow of 
dollars. Alcoa has an aluminum smelter 
projected for Skagway. Two wells re- 
portedly have been brought in at the 
Navy’s hush-hush oil exploration around 
Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean; 
there’s talk about a pipe-line from gas 
fields there to Fairbanks. All these may 
be straws in the Alaskan wind. 

Says E. L. Bartlett, Delegate from 
Alaska to the U.S. Congress: “Gloomy 
prophecies that there will be a general 
Alaska collapse when defense construc- 
tion is ended have as much merit as 
would similar prophecies that the U.S. as 
a whole will sink into an economic 
morass when defense spending slacks off. 
Alaska is on the way.” 
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The big need is confidence 


turies America has been a land of 

promise, a nation whose people 
invariably looked beyond the current 
prosperity to even greater prosperity 
ahead, an energetic ambitious people 
who, upon reaching one goal, immedi- 
ately set themselves a higher one. 

Their dreams and hopes and as- 
pirations inevitably came true, despite 
temporary setbacks, for America was a 


YOR one and three quarters cen- 





GRAHAM PATTERSON. There is no 


reason for fear in the months ahead. 


land made for those with energy, am- 
bition and initiative. It was a growing 
nation, and it offered rewards to those 
who helped it grow. 

America is still that same kind of 
nation. Yet ever since the end of World 
War II, our people have been living 
under a cloud of uncertainty. In the 


‘midst of prosperity we fear bad times. 


And with no good reason. 
* * x 


Several months ago, at a con- 
ference of business executives, a well 
known economist told his audience 
that the only one who was more con- 
sistent than American businessmen in 
predicting depression here was Joe 
Stalin. “Ever since the closing days of 
the war,” he said, “most of our proph- 
ets have sung the same refrain. It usu- 
ally goes something like this: “Busi- 
ness won't be too bad for the next six 
to nine months, but there are serious 
weak spots in our economy. Present 
high levels won’t last; better prepare 
for a downturn.” Month after month, 
for nearly eight years, this has been 
dinned into our ears.” 

In 1946 and 1947, talk of a com- 
ing depression was so widespread we 


could have talked ourselves into an 
economic tailspin out of sheer fear of 
it. But economic fundamentals could 
not be swept aside then any more than 
they can be today. 

As the new year begins, it seems 
appropriate to look ahead to what the 
coming months hold in store. The two 
greatest fears today are the fear of a 
global war and fear of a recession. But 
these have been predicted for several 
years, yet neither came. Nor should 
they in 1953. America and our allies 
are much stronger militarily today- 
than we were a year ago, and we have 
succeeded in producing a hydrogen 
bomb. Both factors are strong deter- 
rents to our enemies. 

Economically, our country is 
sound. More people are working than 
ever before in our history. Further- 
more, they are earning the highest 
wages on record. Our farmers have 
produced the next to largest crops on 
record. We are a nation of 157 million 
people, and are still growing, with 
many wants to satisfy and money with 
which to satisfy them. 

Business generally has been good 
this year and promises to be even bet- 
ter in 1953. Department stores have 
been showing higher sales, and the re- 
cent Christmas trade is expected to 
establish a new high record. Sales of 
automobiles, refrigerators and many 
other things have been rising. One 
refrigerator manufacturer alone re- 
cently added 2,500 workers to his 
force. Many new television stations 
are being opened, and in many cities 
demand for TV sets exceeds supply. 
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The change of administration 
in Washington bodes well for the fu- 
ture. We can now look forward to an 
end of the governmental extravagance 
and waste that brought intolerably 
high taxes, higher living costs and 
financial hardship to millions of 
families. 

Sinclair Weeks, who is to be our 
new Secretary of Commerce, has stated 
“the present high level of business 
activity can be sustained.” 

“And as our population increases 
and our advances in new products and 
technical developments are continued,” 
he says, “we can carry on our business 
cycle without those great falls and 
rises in the levels of economy. The 
more confidence you have, the more 
you are going to move ahead.” 


Aaah aA 


Publisher. 





A FRIEND IN NEED. Orphaned animals have a good friend in 
Carl O. Marty Jr., who runs a hotel in the woods near Three 
Lakes, Wis. Game wardens and lumberjacks turn over to Marty 
tiny orphans of winter storm and spring thaw. He feeds them and 
shelters them until they are old enough to be set free. Here he 
feeds bits of apple to Henry, a raccoon, and Mike, a deer. 


MASTER’S PET. Marty’s 


favorite is Bopper, a beaver. 
A trapper found him when he was only a few days old. 
Ever since, he has lived a life of Riley in the Marty 
menagerie. He gets a special diet of meat, fruit and 
poplar cuttings; an evening swim in a nearby lake 
and many an affectionate hug from his best friend. 
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EVENING CHOW. Shy Annie, one of three foxes 
in the Marty household, gets a ration of horsemeat 
as Ginger, the cocker spaniel, tries to muscle 
into the mess line. Robert, another raccoon, pre- 
fers an apple and waits his turn. The animals 
get along well together, without showing jealousy. 


Post-Dispatc —Bl: ack Star Photos 
WHAT’S COOKING? Here again is Henry, the raccoon. An old 
hand at hibernating, he has sleeping quarters under the 
floor. To make it easy for him to come and go as he chooses, 
Marty sawed a hole in the floor. In five years Marty has raised 
and liberated in a 19,000-acre game refuge ten raccoons, six 
foxes, 16 deer, six skunks, seven porcupines, seven bear cubs. 
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FREE COUNTRY. Two fugitives from 
Russia shake hands on a_ new life. 


The U.S. Army welcomes 
Europe’s landless men who 
seek the freedoms lost in 
the old World—and citi- 


zenship in a new country 


By Harry D. Wout 


Aliens who serve under our flag 


HE day the Russian government 
banished his farmer-father to Si- 

beria, Richard—at 16 already a 
hard-bitten underground fighter against 
the Nazis—turned his gun on his old Red 
comrades. 

Then followed five bitter years of 
fight and flight—stalking and _ being 
stalked, killing and almost being killed 

-from his native Crimea across the Bal- 
kans and through the Brenner Pass and 
on into Germany. 

It was a harsh odyssey filled with 
death and hunger, loneliness and cold. 
But it made Richard lean, tough, re- 
sourceful—a young-old warrior who could 
take care of himself under any circum- 
stances, one any army would want. 

Today the U.S. Army has Richard 

which isn’t his real name—and about 
600 young men like him who have chosen 
to fight under the Stars and Stripes. 

Most are from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—Poles, Balts, Czechs, Sudeten Ger- 
mans, Bulgars, Rumanians, Hungarians. 


Seasoned Men. Almost all have 
had experiences to match Richard’s. 
They were guerrillas, soldiers—and ofh- 
cers—under foreign flags, forced laborers 
of the Germans, inmates of concentration, 
refugee and labor camps. 

They came into our Army under the 
1950 Lodge Act. which, as amended, per- 
mits the enlistment of 12,500 aliens be- 
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HUP, TWO ...! They served in foreign armies, now march under U.S. orders. 


Pathfinder-Jules Schick 
















*They will make superb soldiers’ 





fore June 30, 1955. They are between 18 
and 35 and single. They have the same 
privileges as American soldiers, and be- 
come “permanent U.S. residents” eligible 
for citizenship after five years’ honorable 
service. 

Collectively, when the rolls are filled, 
they would form a small division, repre- 
senting real manpower. But they cannot, 
ander the law, be placed shoulder to 
shoulder. Instead they are dispersed and 


integrated into established units with 
citizen soldiers. None have gone into 
combat yet. 

The act “does not build up any sort 


of foreign legion of mercenaries in this 
country,” in the words of the author, 
former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
(R.-Mass.). “This is not a case of a coun- 
try being so soft that it cannot fight its 
own battles and of being obliged, there- 
fore, to resort to the hiring of a lot of 
mercenary troops, or Hessians, or foreign 
legionnaires. 

“The purpose is to enlist selected 
young aliens who would be of officer cali- 
ber—carefully selected young men who 
speak the highly difficult foreign lan- 
guages which are bound to be needed in 
any war in which we have allies.” 


Inside Knowledge. These aliens 
mean more than manpower. Their poten- 
tial for military intelligence in certain 
areas is tremendous. Congress had an eye 
to that in passing the law. 

Thousands have tried to enlist in 
Germany. Only a handful have been se- 
lected so far because of the difficulties 
of security screening. We get the cream. 

“My past was so tangled,” said Rich- 
ard at Fort Devens, Mass., “that I had 


to wait eight months before I 
cleared.” 

Richard is in the Language Qualifi- 
cation Unit at Devens, where in 12 short 
weeks aliens learn to read, write and 
speak a modified basic English, heavy in 
military terms. 

“He is amazing,” said Thomas J. 
Adams, the civilian director. “He already 
speaks his home-learned Russian and 
Turkish and he picked up Arabic, Bul- 
garian and German and a smattering of 
other tongues during his wanderings.” 

Mike, a Hungarian who lost 50 
pounds living on “sugarless tea and soup 
like water” in a Russian prisoner-of-war 
camp. and another Mike, a Czech, who 
eluded guards and dogs to escape across 
the frontier (he carried a banjo and 
posed as a tourist), are almost as pro- 
ficient as Richard. They required only 
ten minutes, under the guidance of Tim- 
othy G. Dyas, their instructor, to obey 
such directions in English as: “Take the 
boy from the door to the girl at the win- 
dow.” The words were new. Kiril, a Bul- 
garian, a better Red-hunter than a lin- 
guist, took longer. 

After class, Janos and Mikolai and 
Mizko and Franz, whose people hated 
each other in the bloody years of war, 
huddle together over textbook and dic- 
tionary, stumble along in fractured Eng- 
lish, stubbornly refuse to use their own 
tongues, so eager are they to learn the 
speech of their new land. 

“T have a girl here already,” boasted 
George, a Rumanian. “She teaches me 
English, too.” 

When language training is finished, 
the aliens are sent to various camps for 
16 weeks of basic training. They learn 
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the use of rifle, carbine, machine 
bazooka and mortar. 

Perhaps 100 men sat in the bleachers 
at Fort Dix, N.J., watching a “problem” 
—the taking of a ridge. Capt. Stephen 
B. Mayo wanted half a dozen of the alien 
soldiers to step out for photographs. He 
couldn't tell them from Americans, had 
to call “Kociubi, Kovacs, Gorecki, 
a 

“They're damn good soldiers. every 
one of them,” said Mayo. “They’re the 
pick of European youth. They have stout 
hearts, the right attitude, will make su- 
perb soldiers. They have a great regard 
for equipment and keep it in apple-pie 
order. And after all the hardships they 
went through, they appreciate everything 
—a kind word, food, barracks—and, 
above all, the freedom and comradeship 
they find in this country.” 

What Captain Mayo said, everybody 
else echoed with énthusiasm—Col. How- 
ard R. Moore at Fort Devens and cap- 
tains, sergeants and plain brother pri- 
vates at Devens and Dix. 


gun, 


Volunteers. Almost every alien sol- 
dier who was asked said he was eager to 
fight in Korea, or anywhere else that 
communism menaced. So far, none have 
been sent to so-called “sensitive areas.” 
For one thing, we must be absolutely sure 
of the loyalty of these new recruits; for 
another, we fear what might happen to 
them if they fall into enemy hands. 

It is fear of reprisal against rela- 
tives still in their homelands that keeps 
most of the aliens from using their real 
names and that causes most to shy from 
the camera. But whatever noms de guerre 
they use—Georgi or Mike or Janos or 
Richard—they are demonstrating, like 
those other aliens named Kosciusko, Steu- 
ben and Lafayette, that they are worthy 
fighters in the cause of a free world. 


GETTING THE RANGE. Polish-born mortar men train with weapons they may use in defense of their adopted land. 
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The funny side as seen 
by people of other lands 


That fellow was so disagreeable 
not even his barber would talk to him. 
—El Hogar, Argentina. 


In Israel, according to The New 
Palestine, the story goes that a city 


dweller from Tel Aviv made his first trip 
to a Galilee farm. He gazed with inter- 
est at a 5-week-old calf. Turning to his 
farmer host, with an air of sophistica- 
tion he asked: “Tell me, does it really 
pay to keep a cow as small as that?” 





Nebelspalter, Switzerland 
“Herr Hueber, it’s for you again.” 


Some years ago, when Western 
journalists could still tour Russia at their 
choosing, one newspaperman decided to 
visit Stalin’s birthplace. At the door, a 
quartet of Red Army officers was posted. 
The journalist voiced his opinion to them 
that “it was certainly befitting that an 
Army honor guard be posted at such a 
historic shrine.” 

One of the officers answered: “We 
may have all the appearances of an honor 
guard, but—in full confidence, of course 

-in this house lives Stalin’s mother, and 
we are taking full precautions that she 
doesn’t produce another such a hero.” 

—Lustige Illustrierte, Germany. 


From Behind the Iron Curtain: 

Ana Pauker, recently deposed as 
foreign minister of Rumania, once asked 
the mayor of Stalintown (formerly 
Brasov) to gather 100,000 workers at the 
town square because she wanted to make 
a speech. The mayor got the workers 
assembled with such speed that it im- 
pressed Ana. After the speech she asked 
him how he had managed to do it. 

“It was easy,” replied the mayor. “I 
just told them we were going to hang | 
you,” 


Keep this Ray-O-Vac 2-ceil flashlight handy in your home. Strong, spot-light beam. 


Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by cor- 
rosion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.” 

Only genuine Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 


flashlight batteries are sealed in steel! 
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You can see and feel the difference. 
Just hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 
See how sturdy it looks... how strong 
and substantial it is... because 
it’s sealed in steel. 
This sealed-in-steel protection that 

only Ray-O-Vac provides means 
these batteries stay fresh for years. 
So always get genuine Ray-O-Vac 
LEAK PROOF flashlight batteries 
that give you... 
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(ould be eee Main Street, Yourtown, U.S.A. 


The “front line” today means anywhere an enemy can 
strike. And for us that means anywhere in a vast perimeter 
of the U.S.A.—the shaded area of the map below. 
The power exists right now to launch a devastating air 
attack deep within our continental borders. 


What about radar, you say? Your U.S. Air Force radar 
network scans the skies 24 hours a day ... backed by 
highter-interceptors on combat alert. But between radar 
posts there are low-altitude loopholes. where enemy 
planes can get through... where the eyes and ears of 
the Ground Observer Corps are the only detection. 


You, as a GOC spotter, may be the one to give the first 
warning. Your report to your Air Defense Filter Center 
may send up the Air Force planes that foil the attack... 
or give the signal to one of the U.S. Army anti-aircraft 


batteries on 24-hour alert in special target areas. 


You’re part of a team, in the GOC. You're trained in 
Aircraft Identification by Air Force experts. You’ re essen- 
tial to the total defense which alone can maintain peace. 


200,000 patriotic Americans are serving now... 
proudly wearing their GOC wings. 300,000 more 
volunteers are urgently needed. 


JOIN NOW! Contact your nearest Civil Defense Director 
or write to: 
Ground Observer Corps, U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 





GROUND OBSERVER 
CORPS SYSTEM ' 
" oan 8 GY" ” ~ 
saint lilies on @Air Defense Filter Centers 4% “Skywatch” Area < Support Area 


THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH! That entire shaded area is 
the air defense perimeter of the continental United States, 


PATH FINDER MAGAZINE any part of which is vulnerable right now to air attack if 


hostile planes are not detected by people like yourself. 
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TIPS FOR HOUSEWIVES: Lard is cheap, down one-half from a year ago. More 





margarine is now being produced than creamery butter. Lots of 
oranges; fewer grapefruit and apples than a year ago. Egg prices 
will slide off; ham and bacon will cost more. There will be more 
early spring potatoes. 








BUY WOOL SUITS and other woolen goods in the first-of-—the-year sales, if 
needed. Firm wool prices and Government support indicate woolens 
will not be cheaper next fall, may be slightly higher. 


USE NEW YEAR'S DAY to find out how much you made or lost in 1952. It will 
be a valuable guide for the New Year. It's simple to do. List 
all that you own and deduct all debts and bills you owe. That 
shows your net worth. Do the same for a year ago to get a com- 
parison. Try it. Then file these inventories for use a year 
later. Able business people make complete inventories at least 
once a year. 


DOLLARS WILL NOW HOLD THEIR VALUE. In the opinion of most authorities the 
inflation peak has been passed. Your dollars will grow in value 
if the price trends continue-—-wholesale prices down over 6% from 
the peak. Keep buying U.S. Savings Bonds to get 3% interest plus 
the increased value of the dollars saved. 


GARDENS WILL BE MORE PROFITABLE as high labor and freight rates will keep 
store prices of vegetables at high levels. Grow your own. Plant 
strawberries-—-—they grow almost everywhere——and other hardy 
fruits. It's time to order plants. Every dollar saved on living 
costs is clear profit. 


WHAT FARMERS WANT, and will ask of Ezra Benson, new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is shown by the National Grange: abundant farm production; 
farm members on rural draft boards; medical graduates to enter 
rural fields; farmer-owned: and controlled Farm Credit Adminis-— 
tration; voluntary, self-supporting crop insurance; Social Se- 
curity to cover farm operators; elimination of ACP payments; 
self-financing two-price or multiple-—price measures; expansion of 
Farm Home Administration; and many other changes to be developed 
under advice of l2-man, bipartisan National Farm Advisory 
Commission. 


A BUILD AMERICA BETTER drive has been launched by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. The purpose is to get "dramatic improve- 
ment in urban environment through local civic programs." If your 
town is to progress better get some civic planning done. 


TAX CUTS CAN NOT BE MADE soon if the Federal Budget is to be balanced. 























lected. Cash deficit this year may not greatly exceed 2 billion 
dollars, but defense costs already contracted indicate a much 
larger deficit for 1953-54. 


THE AMOUNT YOU CAN AFFORD TO SPEND FOR A HOME is equal to 24 times your 
gross annual income. If you earn $4,000 you can afford a $10,000 
home. It will cost $800 to $1,000 out of your take-home pay. 





Borrow as little as necessary, instead of as much as you can. Do 


not overbuild or overbuy. Get the advice of your banker or a 
responsible loan company. 
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Can your town be 
a champion? 


By Donan S. STROETZEL 


O YOU have a town to be really 
D proud of? A champion among 

towns, perhaps? Would others so 
regard it? If you’re not sure, try giving 
your town a screen test. 

In Leary, Ga. (pop. 721), Mrs. Har- 
vey Jordan, 36, the pretty, vivacious wife 
of the mayor, did just that. 

Last spring, with her 8-mm. camera, 
she took movies of every house, every 
store, every vacant lot in Leary, seeking 
to film the little rural town as the passing 
motorist views it. 

“We had known for a long time that 
something ailed Leary,” she related last 
week. “We knew many people had moved 
away, that not one of the 25 or 30 young 
people who had gone away to college in 
the past ten years had come back here to 
settle. But we didn’t know why. We hoped 
the movies would give us a clue.” 

“Shock treatment” would have been 
a better phrase. When Leary’s people saw 
their town as others were seeing it, they 
were appalled. By comparison with the 
pretty communities Hollywood usually 
picks for its “Main Street” movies, Leary 
looked awful. At the entrance to town 
were a pigpen and piles of junk. Houses 
desperately needed paint and repair. The 
tin awnings on the stores looked horribly 
“hickish” and dilapidated. 

“The movie had such an effect,” said 
Mrs. Jordan, “that within 24 hours every 
merchant in town tore down his tin awn- 
ings and put up attractive new ones. The 
pigpen went. So did the junk. We went 
to work—and in earnest.” 

Aroused citizens gave every building 
a sparkling coat of white paint, planted 
100 dogwoods and 40 roses. A new city 
well was dug, and city water was extended 
to 100 homes in the Negro section. Every 
street and sidewalk was_ repaired, 
churches were landscaped and _ redec- 
orated and a $30,000 swimming pool was 


built. 


Reward. Today, Leary is truly a 
champion town, not just in its own eyes, 
but in the eyes of others. This month, it 
will receive a plaque and $1,000 check 
for making more civic progress in 1952 
than any other Georgia town in the under- 
1,000 population bracket. In a field of 
more than 200 competing towns, it is one 
of the three first place winners in the 
Georgia Power Co.’s “Champion Home 
Town Contest.” 

It symbolizes a remarkable new trend 
that Leary’s progress should stem partly 
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from its own citizens, partly from incen- 
tives provided by an electric power com- 
pany. Boiled down, it means simply this: 
If you want to improve your community, 
see the power company that serves you. 

Community improvement contests are 
the fastest growing phenomena in the in- 
dustry. The Carolina Power & Light Co., 
for example, will this year award $8,750 
in prizes in a “Finer Carolina” competi- 
tion of 148 towns. The Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. gives out $4,900 in its “Com- 
munity Accomplishment” contest. Mis- 
souri’s Union Electric Co. donates school 
equipment to high schools whose students 
write the best reports on “What needs to 
be done in my community”; then local 
adult councils find ways to fill these needs. 

Power company charity? Certainly 
not, says Charles Allen Collier, 64, Geor- 
gia Power’s vice-president for sales. He 
can point to sound business reasons: You 
sell more electricity when towns are 
gaining, not losing, population; when 
towns are so pleasant that industries can’t 
resist coming in. Since 1944, when Col- 
lier started his experiment in home town 
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CIVIC LEADERS. Wilfred Smith, E. C. Moore and C. J. Broome found it was 





Does your town ever appear 
run-down, sluggish and pale? 
Perhaps it needs energy— 
of a variety you may not real- 
ize your power company can 


provide to any community 


renaissance, Georgia Power’s sales have 
more than doubled, and it has acquired 
more than 200,000 new customers. 

Had Georgia Power not acted deci- 
sively to improve Georgia’s communities, 
its sales might well have gone down, not 
up. People had been leaving the state in 
droves. Between 1929 and 1939 it had 
lost nearly 1,000 industries. There’ was 
little that was pleasant to hold anyone: 
A survey of a typical Georgia county in 
1941 showed that nearly two thirds of all 
dwellings lacked paint; 25% had no win- 
dow panes. About the only things present 
in abundance were hound dogs: 75% of 
the homes had from one to four. 


A Better State. In bettering these 
conditions, Georgia Power has been in- 
strumental in promoting 1,410 clean-up, 
paint-up campaigns, 2,196 recreational 
projects, 2,189 church improvements, 390 
new hospitals and clinics, and public 
buildings in 137 towns. 

The plan for the Champion Home 
Town Contest is comparatively simple. 
Late each year, the power company issues 


ee 


re 


big news when Alma, Ga., like Leary, won a Champion Home Town Prize. 
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a bulletin giving the essential instruc- 
tions for entering the next year’s contest 
and ideas for organizing the work. The Your power company Can help you develop eae 
bulletin suggests 12 committees: beauti- 
fication, municipal development, tourist, : ; 
recreation, education, health and sanita- ws se 

tion, business and industry, agriculture, Better farming " New industries 
advertising and publicity, transportation, | . i 

religious welfare, and youth. 


cman: rn a tad 


Self Help. It’s up to the community 
to take over from there. Georgia Power’s 
six field agents (all experts in communi- 
ty development) are always eager to help 
answer questions like “How do you go 
about building a swimming pool?” or 
“Whom do we contact to get a new fac- 
tory?” But they do none of the work. 

It’s a good system, for even the most 
dilapidated town has energy and gener- 
osity lying dormant, waiting only to be 
aroused. In Leary, for example, farmer 
Frank Munsford didn’t wait for “the 
government” to build a roadside park; 
instead, he donated an acre himself, 
graded it by dumping 26 loads of sand 
where bamboo canes once stood. Catch- — ee 
ing the spirit, Clay-Melvin welded two : Ts 
large swings from pipe in his repair Recreational facilities 
garage, gave them to the park. , ‘ “<« 

Someone heard that a Pittsburgh 
man was planning to put up a grain ele- 
vator near a neighboring town. So half a 
dozen local businessmen persuaded him 
to come to Leary instead: they bought 
him a suitable site for $1,000; in return 
he built his $100,000 elevator. 

And so it went. Everybody worked, 
white beside colored. One man was so 
surprised to see his wife actually wielding 
a rake that he snapped a picture of her 
and framed it. “First lick of work I ever 
saw her do.” he chortled. 


Spreading the Word. Would you 
like to see something like this happen to 
your community? It could. You may not 
live in an area where your power com- 
pany has a contest. But it does have 
pamphlets or books. You might be sur- 
prised, too, at the variety of specialists it 
employs specifically to help you. 

Suppose, for example, you want a 
new industry for your town. First, you 
should contact your power company. It 
can help: The Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., for instance, acted as an inter- 
mediary to get a tubing industry from De- 
troit for Pennsylvania’s five-town Panther 
Valley, and bring a machine tool factory 
from New York to the semi-rural Pocono 
Mountain area. 

Perhaps it’s tourists you want. Your 
nower company can provide ideas. The 
Florida Power & Light Co. even publishes 
a tourism pamphlet telling “How to be 
a public relations: expert.” In line with a 
the industry’s “help yourself” theory, = _ os 
the Mississippi Power & Light Co. and U.P., Pathfinder, Wide World 
the Monongahela Power Co. have helped 


7 ss . . 
farmers to develop better crops. There’s a sure way to improve your town. Call a meeting of the 


“ Mi" people who are civic leaders. Have this “steering committee” list im- 

It all adds up to this,” a = provements which need to be made. A check-off list furnished by your 
company executive says proudly. “The power company can often give you ideas. Then, using the power company’s 
power company can help you to help pamphlets and expert help for guidance, set up subcommittees to find 
yourself. It’s a sure way to make your ways to tackle each. project. Enlist the help of service clubs, wom- 
town, or your farm, a real champion.” en’s clubs and your newspaper. Itll be easier than you think. 
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Now you tell one 


Burlington Liars 


a gag; now it has 


By Epwin 


lied to more than any other man in 

the world—and he enjoys it thor- 
oughly. So do the people who tell him 
enormous fibs, for Hulett is founder and 
president of an organization built on 
falsehoods, the world’s only incorporated 
clearinghouse for tall tales—the Burling- 
ton (Wis.) Liars’ Club. 

“Telling whoppers is probably one 
of the oldest forms of entertainment,” 
says Hulett. “You'd be surprised at some 
of the people who go in for it.” 

He should know because for more 
than 20 years Hulett and two other Liars’ 
Club otieers have had the annual chore 
of sifting a huge mound of mail to find 
the best lie of the year. 

This week the search is on for the 
champion tall tale of 1952 out of contri- 
butions like this from Cleveland: “It 
rained so hard the creek ran backwards, 
hit the dam, turned it around, reversed 
the mill wheel and unground 1,000 sacks 
of flour so fast that when the bags were 
opened the wheat wasn’t even ripe enough 
to harvest.” 

After selecting the biggest and fun- 
niest whopper of the bunch, the Burling- 
ton Club confers upon the author a medal 
and a title, proclaiming him the World’s 
Champion Liar. He keeps both till de- 
throned the following January. 

The 1951 winner was a Methodist 
minister, the Rev. Arthur R. Kirk of 
Biggs, Calif. He told about some fast- 
growing watermelon vines that dragged a 


Oi C. HULETT probably has been 





FAME FOR OTIS. Word got around. 
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Club started as 
90,000 members 


WEIGEL 


would-be thief a half a mile before he 
could break a melon loose. 

Maybe you don’t think much of swap- 
ping lies as a pastime, but Otis Hulett 
can tell you that thousands of Americans 
do, and the Liars’ Club has more than 90,- 
000 card-carrying members to prove it. 
Name your occupation—doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief—and Hulett can produce 
a “liar” to match it. 


A Joke Started It. Hulett, bureau 
chief in Burlington (pop. 4,774) .for the 
Racine Journal-Times, recalls that the 
Liars’ Club was started as a practical 
joke. The news was pretty dull on the last 
day of 1929 so Hulett and another reporter, 
Mannel Hahn, dreamed up a fictitious 
story about an annual New Year’s Day 
contest to select the champion liar of 
Burlington. 

“It was strictly a hoax,” said Hulett, 
“but we had heard enough whoppers 
from the old timers around Burlington to 
make it ring true.” 

Each man wrote a story and sent it 
off to his paper. The wire services picked 
up the stories and papers all over the 
country printed them. The next year the 
chief of the Associated Press bureau in 
Milwaukee remembered the story, called 
to ask if the contest was to be repeated. 
Hulett couldn’t pass up this opportunity. 
He concocted another yarn and sent it on 
its way around the country. 

This brought a flood of letters from 
irate tall talers, challenging Burlington’s 





LIAR’S MEDAL. Best whopper wins it. 


champion. Hulett, realizing that he had 
tapped a wellspring of human interest, 
got together with two Burlington busi- 
nessmen, formed a club, incorporated it 
under the laws of Wisconsin. 

The membership fee was one good 
whopper. But like everything else the 
price has gone up. Candidates still have to 
produce a tall tale but they also have to 
chip in with a dime to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing their membership 
cards. 

Down through the years, the Liars’ 
Club has flourished without spending a 
dime for promotion. By 1935 it was get- 
ting 7,000 entries a year, thanks to a 
nation-wide radio broadcast. The club’s 
popularity brought Hulett offers to lec- 
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PREXY HULETT. “All we want to do is give people one good hearty laugh a year.” 
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ture and to appear on the radio. One year 
he traveled 5,000 miles for speaking en- 
gagements. He also wrote a book called, 
Now I'll Tell One. 

“I haven’t had much money out of 
all this,” he says, “but I’ve had a million 
dollars worth of fun.” 


Among His Souvenirs. Hulett has 
a thick album and a den full of souvenirs 
from the great and near-great liars of the 
past two decades. Samples: 

e e An honorary degree of “Doctor 
of Prevarication of Pine Ridge Univer- 
sity,” conferred upon him by radio’s Lum 
and Abner. 

ee A letter in broken English from 
Shanghai, addressed to “the world’s 
greatest liar.” 

e eA picture of a World War II 
stunt cooked up by Fox Movietone News. 
It shows Hulett making Nazi propaganda 
minister Joseph Goebbels the only “pro- 
fessional member of the club.” 

On the walls of Hulett’s den hang 
mementos from “liars” around the world. 
Choice items are a No. 1 Newhouse bear- 
trap from Alaska, a sword swung in the 
War of 1812, a dried rattlesnake skin, a 
Hawaiian grass skirt, a pair of genuine 
Dutch wooden shoes, an Australian boom- 
erang and a Hindu charm that is guaran- 
teed to keep anybody’s mother-in-law 
happy. 

But being president of the Liars’ 
Club is not all fun. Some people resent 
the publicity Hulett gives “liars.” 

“They don’t understand our pur- 
pose,” he says. “We’re not trying to hurt 
anybody. All we want to do is give people 
one, good hearty laugh a year. 

“You know, now that the old cracker 
“barrel is gone, we think we’ve provided 
the one place where people can still get 
recognition for their skill at spinning 
yarns. Telling great big impossible lies 
about he-men and hardships is such typi- 
cally American humor that there ought to 
be a repository for it, and we think we’ve 
got it in the Burlington Liars’ Club.” 


What people said 


The tools for effective law enforce- 
ment lie within the grasp of every city 
and county which chooses to use them.— 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 


I don’t think for a second that this 
country has to be dependent on an arma- 
ment program to maintain the level of 
our activity—Sinclair Weeks, incoming 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Not a single top statesman or mili- 
tary leader whom I talked with—in Eu- 
rope or the Far East—thinks World War 
III is coming in the foreseeable future.— 
Gardner Cowles, Des Moines Register. 


I rarely visit a restaurant where I 
find poor coffee, but I find the reverse in 
many homes.—Fred Vollmer, National 
Restaurant Association. 
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ALONG MAIN STREET 


Don’t overlook the highway trade 


Ted Hustead had 500,000 custom- 

ers last year, most of them motor- 
ists who heard about his drug store 
from one of the more than 1,000 road 
signs that he has placed along the 
highways. Some signs are hundreds of 
miles away, alerting motorists long 
before they get to Wall. Increased 


r Wall, S. D. (pop. 556), druggist 


sales have more than paid for the 


signboards since Hustead started 


erecting them 10 years ago. 


Home Businesses. Unnoticed 
assets in your area can be the basis for 
a profitable business. In Red Feather 
Lakes, Colo. (pop. 50), the town’s 15 
families make Christmas wreaths from 
nearby pine and balsam trees. Church 
groups and florists from New York to 
Alaska buy 3,000 wreaths a year, sell 
them for $3 and up. 


Parking Hospitality. In Sum- 
ter, S. C. (pop. 20,185), out-of-town 
motorists who overpark get a “no-fine” 
parking ticket welcoming them to 
Sumter and inviting them to come 
again. The good neighbor policy recog- 
nizes the difficulty of collecting fines 
from nonresidents, aims at getting ex- 
tra trade dollars from them their next 
trip through. 


In Nashville, Tenn., a basement 
“cricket farm” makes _ spare-time 
money for airlines pilot Gene Parrish 


CRICKETS. Fishermen buy plenty. 


and musician Cecil Bailey. They raise 
the crickets for fish bait, sell thou- 
sands to fishermen. 


Blow Your Horn. Don’t hide 
your town’s name and accomplish- 
ments from passing motorists; use 
them to build a community “person- 
ality” that will catch the eye of indus- 
trialists and tourists. In Dumas, Tex.. 
signs on the outskirts say “Straight 
ahead to Dumas, home of 7,000 nice 


SIGNS. They beckon travelers. 


people and a few old soreheads.” 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. (pop. 23,362), 
sells its neighborly qualities as “the 
Golden Rule Town.” Colby, Kan. 
(pop. 3,859), draws attention as “the 
Golden Buckle on the Wheat Belt.” 


Municipal Report. High school 
students helped write their own text- 
book in Modesto, Calif. (pop. 17,389), 
with the assistance of the local Kiwanis 
club. The civic group sponsored a 
“Youth in Government Day,” with stu- 
dents temporarily replacing city off- 
cials. Then students made reports on 
the jobs they held, for a textbook on 
their local government. 


Date With a Merchant. Car 
dealer Cliff McCarville of Carroll, 
Iowa (pop. 6,231), adds an extra serv- 
ice to calendars he gives local busi- 
nessmen. On the first of each month 
he visits their offices to tear off the 
calendar sheet of the previous month 
—and tucks in a short sales talk. 


Civie Action. Washington towns 
that want to improve themselves get an 
assist from the state’s bureau of Com- 
munity Development at Seattle. 

Bureau aids show citizens how to 
survey their town, then act to remedy 
deficiencies. Most states provide simi- 
lar advice. Your town can get it by 
writing to your state university or 
planning commission. 


These ideas have worked 
for others. Do you know of simi- 
lar ones used successfully by 
community service clubs, mer- 
chants or other groups? Patu- 
FINDER will pay $10 for items 
you submit which are used in 
Along Main Street. Address 
PATHFINDER, Dept. T, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 
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SOME 


eo00d mixers 


By Everyn Petersen 


HRISTMAS has come and gone— 
and with it the last crumb of -your 
home-baked holiday goodies. You 
the cook, are tired. Even the family’s ap- 
petites are a little tired. So the time has 
come to cater to all of you with some- 
thing special, something delightfully 
sweet and almost embarrassingly easy to 
fix. 
This means—if you haven’t guessed 
—a tall, handsome cake baked from a 


The average housewife, that ever-present sta- 
tistic, now bakes more than a fourth of her 
cakes from mixes: 5 out of the year’s 19.5 


pre-measured, packaged mix. If you 
haven't yet tried one of these shortcuts to 
sweet teeth, you are definitely in the 
minority. By latest count nearly three 
fourths of the nation’s homemakers had 
tried one. Total cake mix sales had 
zoomed to a total more than four times 
what it was just seven years ago when 
the leading flour mills brought out their 
mixes. By 1951. in fact, cake mixes had 
already become the best sellers of the 
entire field, outstripping even pancake 
mixes. 

The interesting thing about these 
figures is that they reflect new users 
rather than more sales to established 
users. Five years ago. the 4.3 million 
homemakers who regularly bought mixes 
took home an average of about two pack- 
ages a month. The average is still about 
two, but there now are about 10 million 
regular buyers. 

With the new users have come many 
new uses for cake mixes, too. Manufac- 
turers’ home economists have created for 
you more ways of using mixes than you 
could probably try in all of the coming 
year. From just one box of white cake 
mix, for example, you can whip up a batch 
of sugar cookies, a pan of nut bars, a 
warm, gooey upside-down cake, a_ nut- 
studded torte, or a trayful of dainty cup- 


cakes. If you want a white cake, or a 
yellow cake, chocolate, angel food, spice 
or even a fruit cake, you can find it now 
in a box. 

And out of these basics, you can 
concoct anything from a Baby Baltimore 
to a Peppermint Candy cake. All the ma- 
jor manufacturers offer variations on 
their mix packages, as well as in colorful 
recipe booklets. One firm has recently 
added a flavor-color packet to its package 
so that you can change color and flavor 
of either cake or frosting. Out of its sil- 
ver mix, for instance, you can make a pink 
peppermint, a spice, a wintergreen or a 
lemon cake. 

The most obvious dramatic appeal of 
cake mixes is in the time and fuss they 
save. To get a chocolate cake ready for 
the oven the conventional way takes abeut 
35 minutes; with a mix, it takes less than 
15. 

But some mixes even save you money. 
That is a fact many veteran users aren't 
aware of. A Michigan State College study 
showed that at the time it cost 57¢ to 
make a devil’s food cake from enue 
it cost 41¢ to make one (only a trifle 
smaller) from a box of mix and two eggs. 
and 38¢ for another made from mix and 


milk. 





PRESTO! Out of one box of white 


cake mix comes a glorious . - - 
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Another advantage of mixes is in 
their uniformity. Mixed and measured, 
always with the same exactness and from 
ingredients best designed for the end 
product, each cake can be relied on to be 
as good as the last. This is true even if 
the housewife goes off the beam a little. 
Most mixes are built with enough toler- 
ance for human foibles. They are test- 
baked, for example, at temperatures 25° 
above and below the prescribed one, and 
with 25% too much liquid and 25% too 
little. 

Mixes, of course, are best when used 
exactly according to directions. A few 
general tips are offered here along with 
a hearty wish for more cakes, speedier 
mixing and better eating throughout the 
new year. 


1. If directions say to add only half 
the liquid at first, add no more or less. 
The idea is to keep the batter the right 
consistency for thorough blending. 

2. Beat batter for the full time, even 
though it seems smooth before then. It’s 
almost impossible to overmix by hand, 
and unlikely even by mixer. 

3. If you mix by hand, use a deep 
bowl that slopes to a small bottom. Use 
big, full strokes around the bowl, allow- 
ing 150 to a minute. 

4. If you use a mixer, scrape bottom 
and sides of bowl often with a rubber 
scraper, guiding batter into beaters. 

5. If you are told to add only water, 
don’t substitute milk. Most mixes contain 
non-fat dry milk solids. Using milk in- 
stead of water might make a cake dry, 
coarse and dull-colored. 

6. Use the size pan called for. You 
measure from inside edge to inside edge 

-across the center if it’s a round pan. If 
the pan is too large, your cake may turn 
out dry, not nicely browned on top, or as 
high as you'd like. If it’s too small, the 
cake may swell over the edge, fall in the 
middle. 





--. layer cake, cookies, nut bars, 
cupcakes or upside-down cake. 
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What Would 





A piping hot breakfast of Quaker Oats can be 
the little difference that sets you up for the day. 


And costs less than 1¢ a serving. 
- 







€ YOUTH—Millions of 
men and women return 
instinctively to the break- 
fast of their youth— good, 
hot Quaker Oats. And 
did you know it is better in life-sustain- 
ing protein than any other of 14 lead- 
ing cereals? 

Yes, a leading State University 
recently tested 14 leading brands of 
cereal—including Quaker Oats, other 
types of hot cereals, and various kinds 
of ready-to-eat cereals. And the Uni- 
versity reported Quaker Oats first in 
nourishing protein. 


t 


Ps FIGURE— For all its en- 


ergy and stamina value, 


mf. 
cs sts a breakfast of Quaker 


Oats, milk and sugar is 

only 218 calories. In fact, 
scientific tests prove you can have a 
better figure with a healthy, adequate 
cereal breakfast than on the ‘‘skip 
breakfast’’ routine where you fill up 
on sweets and soft drinks in be- 
tween meals. 


QUAKER Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 





STAMINA—Hot, creamy 
oatmeal furnishes you 
with more stamina, more 
energy than any other 
whole-grain cereal. You, 
feel well-fed, without overeating. 


REGULARITY—A deli- 

cious breakfast of hot, 

creamy Quaker Oats 

fl helps overcome irregu- 

eet al larity due to lack of bulk 

in your diet. And the Vitamin B, as in 

Quaker Oats, is required for the natural 

and regular functioning of the diges- 
tive tract. 


ee WELL-BEING—So to 
“~ promote well-being after 

35, to have the happy, 
4 chipper feeling that goes 
; with good nutrition, eat 
a delicious hot Quaker Oats breakfast 
every day. Remember to buy Quaker 
Oats from your grocer now, in the 
famous red and blue package. 








Quoker ond Mother's Oats are the same 
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— vital nutritional benefits from chew- 
ing hard, crunchy MILK-BONE Dog Bis- 
cuits! This chewing exercise is 
extremely important — 
because it helps keep . 
dogs’ teeth healthy, Chlorophyllin 
gums firm! ‘ 


Whatever your dog eats 
he NEEDS MILK-BONE 
DOG BISCUITS, too! 


MILK- BONE products con- 
tain nutrients your dog needs: 
Vitamins A, B1, Bz, D and E 

. Meat Meal... Milk... 
Fish Liver Oil. . Wheat Germ 

. Whole Wheat Flour.. ‘ 
Minerals . . . Chlorophyllin. 









CONTAINS 






National Biscuit Company, Dept. aan FREE 
Milk-Bone Bakery 

446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE 
Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUITS. Also Bock- 
let: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’’ (Paste 
coupon on postcard if you wish.) 


DBI ORR acceenssnccnnteinpenecenengessanpeassamncnnsnen 
EE 8 2 ne ean 
This offer good in United States only 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 1 


NOW !ewn saws 
sOWN SAWS 
Do expert saw filing at home. 
Precision filing easy without 
experience. Two simple ad- 
justments. Keeps any hand 
saw extra sharp and true- 
cutting. Complete with file. 
Money back guarantee. Cash 
with order, prepaid. (cop 
| a extra.) Order today. 
9s 
ANOTHER SPEEDCOR TOOL 


THE SPEED CORP. P-1 
ae | S. W. Macadam Ave. 
‘ertiand 1, Oregon 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Kiutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 25c 
and 50c at druggists....If your druggist hasn't it, 
den’t waste money on substitutes, but send us l0c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5302-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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Comings and goings 


Because Cpl. Winfred McLeroy 
wanted to marry attractive Janice Suggs 
of Hearne, Tex., his home town, 61 men 
from Chaumont Air Base, France, spent 
the holidays in the States. The corporal 
got the men to chip in $350 apiece to 
charter an Air France airliner to fly them 
home and back. Regular fare is $455. 

ee The “luckiest boy in Britain,” 
Alex Keep, is back home in Carshalton, 
England, telling his friends what life is 
like on the Flying E Ranch near Wicken- 


| burg, Ariz. He won the trip as a prize in 


a cowboy-quiz contest. 

ee “I am going over to thank them 
for saving my life and I don’t want a lot 
of publicity,” ex-Gl Louis Kulikowski of 
Winchester, N. H., told reporters in refus- 
ing to identify the French couple who 
saved his life during World War II. Kuli- 
kowski started on the first leg of his jour- 
ney last month after learning the identity 


| of the man and woman who picked him 
up near the Belgian border in 1944, 








People’s affairs 


P. F. says: “One problem 
always leads to another. Now that 
we eat up 27% of our income, the 
doctors say obesity is the biggest 
health problem.” 


The average man’s grocery 
bill in 1935-39 took 23% of his 
income after taxes. Wages have 
outstripped food prices, so the same 
groceries today may be purchased 
for 19% of his income after taxes. 
But today we're eating better, 
spending 27% of income for food. 
By the way, since 1939 the Federal 
debt has increased 540%. 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $22,844,063,748 
(Average family share: $507) 

Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $32,859,406,944 
(Average family cost: $730) 

The Government owes....... 

socccccceees 9206,149,091,132 
( Average family share: $5,936; 
average family share this time last 
month: $5,890) 
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Modern living 


New things for you 
your family and friends 


A. If you’re going to paint, here’s 
a new kit that will help you paint right 
—without guesswork. You dip the appli- 
cator in the paint tray, then roll it over 
a spreader screen which takes out excess 
paint, leaving the exact amount for a 
smooth, uniform coating. The kit also in- 
cludes edge and sash painters, a brush 
and mixing stick. About $8, Drum Corp., 
Richmond, Mich. 


B. Buy yourself a portable hair 
dryer with your Christmas gift money. 
This one, of black plastic, clamps to any 
door at any height you want. Alternating 
current, 6-foot cord. $13.95 ppd., Con- 
sterdine Enterprises, Dept. 25, 912 Vir- 
ginia Avenue SE, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


C. Start the New Year with a neat 
desk. This black wrought iron set—letter 
basket, pencil tray and cigarette holder 
—will help. Complete, $5.95 ppd., Black 
& Co., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


D. The Clix Punch works as easily 
as its name implies. You squeeze it in 
your palm and it puts three holes in any 
papers that fit a standard three-ring note- 
book. Snap a button and it becomes a 
two-hole punch. $5.50, at office supply 
stores, or write New England Paper 
Punch Co., 89 Washington Ave., Natick, 
Mass. 


E. Snow’s ahead. But you don’t 
have to shovel your way out this year. 
You can push a plow and at once clear a 
path two feet wide in nine inches of snow. 
It glides on runners that slice the snow 
close to the ground. Five feet long, folds 
for storage. $22.50 ppd., County Special- 
ties, Box 929, Stamford, Conn. 


To root an African violet leaf, dip 
it in Thompson’s African Violet Rooter, 
a hormone powder. Then plant it, and in 
two or three weeks it'll have roots. $1 
ppd., River Products Co., 722 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Iron-on rick-rack puts a_ perky 
trim on home-sewn aprons, curtains, 
dresses and gifts in less time than it takes 
to exclaim about it. It sticks permanently 
through repeated launderings. There’s 
also an iron-on scallop edging for collars, 
pockets, hems. Both by Traum, 71% yards 
for 25¢, at local notion counters. 


Avoid sewer stoppages with M-Q 
Sewer Cartridges that chemically destroy 
roots, rags, grease, other organic matter 
stuck in drains. One cartridge a month, 
flushed down drain, keeps the average 
sewer clear. Six for $2.75. Navlet’s, 1971 
Telegraph Ave., Oakland 12, Calif. 
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Second try at cooking competition as successful as first 


Wins 8 Top Awards for Cooking 


Little Edward Chapman seems im- 
pressed with that prize ribbon he’s 
holding . . . it’s one of eight his 
grandmother won at this year’s IIli- 
nois State Fair. Mrs. John Chapman 
of Springfield, Ill., exhibited several 
of her special dishes and took 4 first 
prizes, 3 seconds, and a third. 


A winner in her first two tries at 
cooking competition, Mrs. Chapman 
gives a lot of credit to Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. “It gives me 


grand results,” she says. “Always 


rises in a hurry. I like the conven- 
ience of this Dry Yeast, too!”’ 


Out of 5000 prize-winning cooks 
surveyed, 97% prefer Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s so much more 
convenient than old-style perishable 
cake yeast—needs no special care, 
stays fresh for months right on your 
pantry shelf. Now when you bake at 
home, it’s easy to use yeast. But use 
the best—look for the label and be 
sure you get Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. 









OWN a Business 


if employed, past time. Alert 
dealers can gross —" gt A profit on 
own service plus $3 on EAC uf servieo- 
man. Clean, revive, mothproof rugs 
and upholstery on location. No sho 
heedes . Services nationally advertised. 
Repest customers. Easy to learn. 
uickly established. Easy terms. Send 
today = FREE booklet. No ae al 


Bidg., Deerfield, | 








Glamorous "Perfect Fit” 


ELASTIC HOSIERY 
——s 


FINE QUALITY 
NEW FULL TOE DESIGN 
DUPONT NYLON 


The highest quality elastic 

hosiery in America—at a price 

everyone can afford! Now, en- 

joy the full comfort and smooth 
appearance of these sheer, nylon stockings. 
Light weight, attractive—require no second 
pair of hose. New full toe design provides 
wonderful two-way stretch that gives firm 
support without binding when kneeling, 
stretching or bending—assures perfect fit 
—always! Pleasing “blush tan" shade 
blends with every ensemble. Guaranteed 
not to fade or discolor. Irregulars have 
small, hard-to-find flaws that will not 
affect wear or appearance. Users report: 
“Your irregulars are better than any 


‘Firsts’ I ever bought.” Prompt ship- : 
ment. Full satisfaction or money 

back. ss 
Perfect Quality Irregulars* 


$12 per pair $5.95 per pair 
Give hose size and whether “average” or “long” 
length. C. O. D. orders accepted. 


A. M. MFG. CO. oon bt Pane = = ein. 





Effective Cough 


Happy Is The Day 
When Backache 
‘Goes Away.... 


Nagging backache, loss of pep y : energy, head- 


| aches and dizziness may be due to slowdown of kidney 


function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
nagging backache—feel miserable. 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 


| bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 


successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 





Syrup, Mixed at 
Home for Economy 


No Cooking. No Work Real Saving. 


Here's an old home mixture. “your mother probably 
used, and is still one of the most effective for coughs due 
to colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups granulated sugar and one 
cup water. No cooking needed. Or you can use corn syrup 
or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill 
up with your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medi- 
cine, and gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It keeps perfectly and tastes fine. 

And you'll say it’s really excellent for quick action. 
You can feel it take hold swiftly. It loosens phlegm, 
soothes irritated membranes, helps clear the air 


| Thus it makes breathing easy and lets you get restfui 


sleep. 
| Pinex is a apoctas compound of proven | tients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action on 


throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if not 
pleased in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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WASTED TIME? Homes offer a lot of distractions that hamper effective study. 


Harold M. Lambert 


Is homework necessary ? 


By MERLIN JOHNSON 


flopped on the living room floor in 

front of the television set. He stared 
hard at the first homework problem: 

C571, C43 waar is co 

Then he stared hard at the cowboy 
riding across the television screen. 

He listened in as his parents dis- 
cussed Christmas bills. His sister stum- 
bled across his legs and called him a 
dope. He gave her an argument. Once 
again he stared at the algebra problem. 

The phone rang. He jumped up, an- 
swered it and said to his dad: “Joe wants 
me to go to the show.” His father shook 
his head. In tragic tones, Jimmie said 
good-by. Hanging up, he watched his 
brother play with his electric train, then 
he returned to his algebra problem and 
his cowboy. 

Completing one more stare at the 
problem, he said: “Dad, I’ve been trying 
for 15 minutes to work this. Will you 
help me?” As Dad set to work, Jimmie 
slipped back to his cowboy. As usual, it 
took Dad a couple of hours to finish the 
lesson. 


; LGEBRA book in hand, Jimmie, 14, 


Parental Scholars. Is there any 
hope for Dad? Is there any hope for Jim- 
mie? What about the 15 million other 
families afflicted with homework? 

Yes, there’s hope. Here are some of 
the results of homework surveys made re- 
cently: 

ee A two-year study of Connecti- 
cut’s educational system disclosed that 
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homework didn’t necessarily add to a 
student’s knowledge. 

e @ After homework was abolished 
in Bennington (Vt.) High School in 
1937, the percentage of failures among 
students dropped from 19 to 2. 

ee An experiment in Cookesville, 
Tenn., proved that students who didn’t 
get homework made as much progress as 
those who did in arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, history and geography. 


Corka for Pathfinder 
“Information? If a farmer sells 5 
lbs. of potatoes for 3¢ a lb... .” 








Carrying school books home 
doesn’t pay off these days, 


say pupils—and _ teachers 


e e After introduction of a no-home- 
work program, pupils in Battle Creek, 
Mich., improved up to 80% in reading 
ability. 

Many teachers agree with the results 
of such surveys. But their attempts to 
lessen homework are stirring up a big 
fuss. Homework has many supporters, 
especially among parents. 

The dispute goes like this: 

Pro. Homework is good self-disci- 
pline. It develops a sense of responsi- 
bility, teaches a child to work independ- 
ently and to think for himself. 

Con. Unsupervised study results in 
mistakes, frustration, wasted time and 
poor study habits. 

Pro. Parental assistance in home- 
work strengthens the tie between home 
and school. 

Con. Instead of assisting, parents 
often do all of the homework. 

Pro. Homework keeps children off 
the streets, out of trouble and assures 
peace in the home. 

Con. Children need time for friends 
and family, out-of-doors play, hobbies, 
relaxation and clubs. 

Pro. The five-hour school day isn’t 
long enough for the necessary work. 

Con. Competent teaching would 
eliminate the need for homework. Adults 
usually work eight hours a day. Why 
should children work as many as 11? (In 
high schools, many pupils spend five 
hours in school, two hours in extra-cur- 
ricular activity and four hours in home 
study.) 

Pro. Pupils learn best when study- 
ing alone. 

Con. Homes offer too many distrac- 
tions. They often lack reference books 
and a private place to study. 

Pro. Children must learn to 
form unpleasant tasks. 

Con. Homework creates resentment 
that may destroy incentive to learn. 

In the upper grades, teachers have 
made progress against the old-fashioned 
drill or textbook assignments. (Pupils 
in the first three or four grades get little 
homework. ) 

Hilda Maehling, an official of the 
National Education Association, says: 
“The trend is toward replacing formal 
assignments with projects that engage a 
child’s interest.” A pupil may collect pic- 
tures for a scrap book, make an insect 
collection, interview public officials, build 
things, report on a trip, or cook and sew. 

But many parents charge that these 
activities interfere with learning such es- 
sentials as spelling and arithmetic. 

Perhaps there is no ideal solution. 
As one 8-year-old philosopher said: “The 
more I study, the more I don’t want to 
study. The more I don’t study, the more I 
want to study. That’s the way people are.” 


per- 
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Martin 
Luther 





knelt to pray in a field near Ram- 

bach, Germany. A moment later 
cameras rolled for the first day’s shooting 
of the life of a father of the Protestant 
Reformation—and a human catalyst of 
social revolution. 

After a dozen years of dreaming, bet- 
ter than three years of planning and 
more than a year of producing, the first 
film on Martin Luther in 20 years (and 
the first Luther film sponsored by Ameri- 
can Lutherans) has been completed. 
From all indications, it is the finest film 
to date on the 16th Century churchman. 

Halsey Raines, a New York film pro- 
ducer and a Lutheran, sparked this ven- 
ture when he prepared a detailed syn- 
opsis of the Luther story. Raines’s mis- 
sionary work with leaders of many de- 
nominations brought no results for three 
years. Finally the idea of a dramatic 
story of Martin Luther, “pulling no 
punches,” began to flourish among Luth- 
eran organizations all over America. 
Money flowed in to finance the project. 
And in April 1951 Lutheran Church Pro- 
ductions, Inc., was organized with repre- 
sentatives of five Lutheran groups and the 
National Lutheran Council. The executive 
director of the council, Dr. Paul C. Em- 
pie, was elected chairman. 

Lutheran Productions then bought 
Raines’s synopsis, but decided to develop 
a new treatment which “made clear by 
implication the relevance of Luther’s 
work for our own day.” The film would 
be for churchgoers and non-churchgoers. 

Radio showman Allan Sloane took 


(TMesett ‘pray actors and sponsors 
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By Jack HaMILTon 


on the script writing. He studied the life 
of Luther for more than two months, 
talked with historians, drafted the script 
first in Elizabethan language, eventually 
presented a fast-moving dialogue in mod- 
ern English. 

Next hurdle was a producer who 
would make the movie with a sympa- 
thetic and professional hand. 

Luther’s home territory of Germany 
seemed the logical place for filming, but 
Lutheran Productions tried Hollywood. 
Three top studios showed interest, but 
no takers. Lutheran Productions believes 
that the frank statement of one studio 
executive expressed what the others were 
thinking: “The Roman Catholic Church 
can give us or keep away 25 million per- 
sons from the box office.” 


On to Europe. Dr. Empie and other 
representatives talked with J. Arthur 
Rank and another smaller company in 
England. On to Paris and Henri Lavorel 
of Le Monde en Images. The French al- 
ready had a Luther script and needed 
backers. But after study of the Lavorel 
treatment, Lutheran Productions decided 
it wouldn’t tell the Luther story to Amer- 
icans. 

Germany was next. Documentary 
producers Curt and Franz Oertel had a 
Luther film under way and needed money 
to complete it. The Oertels’ movie 
wouldn’t tell the Luther story to Ameri- 
cans either, but they had thousands of 





Religious News Service 


TWO LUTHERS. MacGinnis bears close likeness to the original (left). 


American Lutherans produce an outstanding film 
on the great 16th Century Protestant reformer 


feet of film records of Luther places 
which no longer existed after World War 
Il bombings. They also had filmed some 
locations in the Russian controlled East- 
ern Zone. Lutheran Productions bought . 
the unfinished movie. 

Not until April 1952 did Lutheran 
Productions find someone who had both 
the enthusiasm and professional talent 
desired. Producer-—and Episcopalian— 
Louis de Rochemont (March of Time, 13 
Rue Madeleine, House on 92nd Street, 
Boomerang) read the script, said he 
would do the job and added hopefully 
that the film might have commercial 
possibilities. 


Bargain. Germany, all agreed, was 
the place to shoot the film. In addition 
to on location advantages, the $500,000 
fund provided for the venture would 
stretch two or three times because of 
favorable exchange rates. 

The search began for persons who 
resembled important figures in Luther's 
life. Niall MacGinnis, 39-year-old Lon- 
don actor chosen for the title role, bears 
a striking likeness to portraits of Luther. 
Researchers studied old woodcuts, paint- 
ings and 16th Century documents to in- 
sure authenticity in costumes and set- 
tings. 

Irving Pichel (The Moon Is Down) 
took on direction of a conglomerate of 
British, German and American actors. 

Traveling from location to location 
across West Germany, the cast and crew 
of 60 ran into some difficulties. A scene 
in the monastery town of Eberbach re- 
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YOU Can Expand 























the Size of Your 
REFRIGERATOR 


with the handy new 


Refrigarranger 


Your present refrigerator or icebox too small 
for your needs? > Cramend for shelf space— 
especially for leftovers? Nationwide | survey 
reveals 56% of housewives want “larger 
refrigerator’ —which means more shelf space. 
The newly invented 
REFRIGARRANGER saves 
buying new cefrigerator, 
gives you much more shelf 
space by using space 
usually wasted. Keeps left- 
overs, salad ingredients, 
etc. conveniently together. 






Saves time, space, food, 
work, dishes and nerves. 





See how REFRIGAR- 
RANGER fits neatly along 
side of shelf. Occupies full 
depth front to back and 
full height between shelves. 
Easy to put in or take out. 





REFRIGARRANGER 
consists of 6 unbreak- 
able transparent Styron 
plastic containers with 
lids, set in partitioned 
wire basket. Each wr 
tainer 24%" wide, 
deep. 3%” high. Over- att 
length 1544” a 





JUST WHAT YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 
With the unique REFRIGARRANGER you 
can keep G leftovers, etc., in 4 inches of shelf 
space! Each container holds 1% cupfuls. Can 
be used for puddings, desserts, molds, as well 
as leftovers. Transparent for quick identifica- 
tion of contents. Each container removable 
for easy cleaning in cold or hot water. 


No need to keep leftovers, etc., in miscellane- 
ous bowls, cups, dishes, crammed here and 
there in refrigerator, wasting shelf space. 
REFRIGARRANGER keeps them together 
gives you the added shelf space you_ aned 
without buying larger refrigerator. 


Refrigarranger 


is distributed nationally and in 
Canada through department stores, 
hardware and housewares stores. If 
your dealer does not have them in 
stock, he can get yours quickly 
through his wholesale suppliers. 

Ask for REFRIGARRANGER by name 
(Trade mark registered in U.S. Patent Office) 
There are many ice box dishes but 
only one REFRIGARRANGER. 
Created and manufactured by 
VALLEY FORGE CREATIONS - MALVERN, PA. 


DEALERS—If og have not stocked RE- 
FRIGARRANGER, ask your wholesaler to 
count you in on this sure fire seller. Two sizes 
available, #107, the 6 compartment size (as 
shown above) and #105, the 4 compartment 
size. Priced to retail i = most places at $2.49 
and $1.98 respectively. See us at the House- 
wares Show—Chicago, January 15th=2 1st. _ 
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Commercial movies may show Luther 





quired extras, and the townspeople re- 
sponded willingly. But the village priest 
threatened to bar any Catholics taking 
part from Holy Communion and Chris- 
tian burial. A Lutheran pastor explained 
to the priest the objective was simply to 
make factual film, and that the producers 
had no intent to cause trouble. For the 
final scene, 450 extras—of mixed faiths— 
sang Luther’s famous hymn, A Mighty 
Fortress ls Our God. 

Martin Luther is now in the final 
cutting and editing stages in Germany. 
This month, hopefully, the finished 90- 
minute production will be in the United 
States for review. 

After the glowing reports, on-the- 
spot witnessing and a look at a rough of 
the movie last fall, the Lutherans are in 
a quandary about what to do with Martin 
Luther. Several believe they have a pro- 





AUTHENTIC. No new props could 
match the genuine historical settings. 


duction all America would accept, not 
just Protestant church groups. A full 
meeting of Lutheran representatives, 
probably late this month, will decide 
what to do. If the production is not issued 
through a distributor and road-showing 
is voted down, Lutheran church groups 
should have the film within six months. 

As true-to-life as Martin Luther is 
reputed to be—pulling no punches—it is 
quite certain much of Luther’s vindic- 
tiveness is not included. No film is apt 
to punch so hard as the man who spoke 
against some of his Church’s practices, 
unintentionally fired a religious reforma- 
tion and became-an unknowing agent for 
social-economic-political revolution. High- 
strung Luther once called down upon 
his opponents “thunder and lightning. . 
the plague, syphilis, epilepsy, scurvy, 
leprosy, carbuncles. . . . 


JOINT PROJECT. 


Lay and clerical 
Lutherans oversee 


film production. 





GERMAN SCENE, Luther, as Augustinian monk, begs in the Maulbronn market. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Does South Korea have a mem- 
bership application pending before 
the United Nations? 

A. In 1949 the Republic of Korea 
applied for membership in the United 
Nations. This was approved by the Securi- 
ty Council 9 to 2, but vetoed by Russia. 

Once a country has applied, a new 
application is not necessary. However, a 
December 1951 letter from South Korea’s 
Prime Minister requested anew the ad- 
mission of his country. This request is on 
file, awaiting further consideration. 


How long can a person from a 
foreign country remain in_ the 
United States without becoming a 
citizen? 

A. It depends on the status under 
which he enters. A “lawfully admitted, 
permanent resident alien, who maintains 
that status” (and does not become sub- 
ject to deportation for any reason) can 
stay here for the rest of his life. 

Persons who come in on visitors’ 
visas are limited to six months’ stay, 
though they can usually obtain one exten- 
sion of such a visa. In addition, there are 
other visa categories such as those for 
contract labor, students, etc., specifying 
a stay of a certain length, provided the 
status under which the visa was issued is 
maintained. 


Why are the Benelux countries 
of Europe so called? 

A. The word Benelux is / formed 
from the first letters of Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg, the countries 
which in 1947 made an agreement aimed 
toward eventual complete economic and 
monetary union, through a single curren- 
cy or freely convertible money, creation 
of a free-trade area among them, and 
similar tariff and fiscal policies. 

The developing Benelux union has 
been the inspiration for other economic 
agreements, which might eventually lead 
to a broad European federation. 


Why are super-highways often 
called turnpikes? 

A. The original turnpike or turn- 
stile (a horizontal pole turning on a ver- 
tical pin) was used to halt traffic until a 
toll was paid. Turnpike roads were com- 
mon in England in the 17th Century; 
Parliament imposed a small fee on trav- 
elers and goods to keep roads in repair. 
Turnpike roads were usually the main 
roads, so the term (now often simply 
“pike”) was extended to any important 
highway, whether or not it was a toll 
road. 
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949, by Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc. 





QUICK! 


RUB IN Ben'Ga 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 












EDUCATIONAL Booklets 


on RURAL ACTIVITIES 
.- » Offered FREE 


A RESEARCH PROJECT 
IN RURAL ACTIVITIES 
Guidance in setting up rural projects 
such os metal and wood-working, 

sewing and home economics classes. 


[] FURNITURE REFINISHING 
Art of refinishing furniture. Written for 
the average person—not the expert. 
[| PRINCIPLES OF MODERN DESIGN 
FOR COUNTRY LIVING 



















You are Invited... 

by successful businessmen to 
patronize their attractive modern 
stores. Kawneer products—store 
fronts, doors and entrances, Zourite 
facing, aluminum roll-type awn- 
ings—invite your business. They 
influence shoppers to seek out stores 
that please the eye and the budget. 


A guide to preliminary thinking 
for prospective home builders. 
[] RURAL RADIO LISTENING 


A study of program preferences in 
rural areas; analyzing ‘‘commercials,”’ 
listening time and ownership. 


Check free booklets desired. 
Mail with name and address to 


RURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
A non-profit organization 
Room 501, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S COUGH 


*due to colds 


relieved with 
FIRST SWALLOW 


of DR. DRAKE’S 





*Businessmen: let Kawneer Sales-Activate 
your business. Phone your Kawneer Dealer 
today... or write Kawneer, Niles, Michigan. 


| Kawneer 
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STOP 
SOOT 
FIRES 


before they start! 


Here's the SAFE, 
LOW-COST, SURE way to 
clean out dangerous 







~as- -* 


Powder 


CHIMNEY 





Gives 
at 
cuts your fuel bills! | 










Safe soot 
| protection for as | 
little as 3¢ a day 


LIQUID 


for oil, kerosene 


Wat MODERN WAT TO CLEAN 
FURMACES FUUES AND CHUMRETS 


POWDER 
for coal, coke, wood 


Throw on fire or pour into your 
fuel tank! Works while you sleep! 


CHIMNEY SWEEP 


at hardware and department stores 
Accept No Substitutes 
G. N. COUGHLAN CO., W. Orange, N.J. 


AIR SIC 
NAUSEA 


.. Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 


due to high altitudes. 
speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 







Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘plate 
odor’’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 
any drug store. 


RELIEF AT LAST 
For Your COUGH 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes into the bronchial system to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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New weapons fight 


high blood pressure 


By Juces B. BILLarpb 


O TELL a man he had a bad case of 
high blood pressure was practically 


a death sentence not much more 
than a decade ago. If it happens to you 
today—thanks to new drugs and facets 
medicine has pieced together about this 
still-baffing ailment—it can mean noth- 
ing more than a readjustment in a con- 
tinuing life. 

High blood pressure affects 4.6 mil- 
lion Americans. That’s only a guess, be- 
cause many people may have it without 
knowing it. Fatigue, dizziness, blurred 
vision and headaches often are among its 
signs. But often it gives no warning. 





causes may be involved. People who are 
too fat or are the nervous. always-under- 
tension type seem prone to become vic- 
tims. Heredity also may be a factor. A 
tumor or other body troubles can produce 
high blood pressure as a symptom; when 
the condition is corrected, the elevated 
pressures disappear. 

Too, research has pointed a finger at 
a score of substances produced by the 
body that may trigger this mechanism. 
One of them, sympathin, a chemical pro- 
duced by the sympathetic nervous system. 
causes blood vessels to constrict. Pheren- 
tasin, found in extremely tiny amounts in 


iS cca ae. 


National Heart tusciiu « 


MILKED TOAD. Poison from Bufo marinus helps high blood pressure studies. 


Left unchecked, it can progress in- 
sidiously, leading to damage of the kid- 
neys, the eyes, the brain and the heart. 
It accounts for 13% of the deaths 
grouped together as “diseases of the heart 
and circulatory system.” But in combina- 
tion with arteriosclerosis—hardening of 
the arteries—it figures in 90% of the toll 
charged to the nation’s No. 1 killer. 

Each of your arteries is sheathed 
with a muscle layer. In some people— 
science is no more sure today of the cause 
than it was 20 years ago—the muscle 
layer thickens. This squeezes down the 
artery’s passageway and the heart has to 
work harder to pump the blood through. 
The result: high blood pressure. It’s like 
water spurting through a hose with more 
force when you narrow the nozzle. 

Doctors say that a multiplicity of 


the blood of high blood pressure victims 
but not in that of normal persons, sends 
pulses zooming when injected in rats. 
And poison glands of a tropical toad are 
being milked by scientists at the National 
Heart Institute to study serotonin, an- 
other body chemical that is part of the 
puzzle. 


Ladies’ Day. High blood pressure 
is twice as common in women as~men. 
But oddly, it is more frequently fatal 
among males. By far the majority of cases 
—some estimates put it as high as 90% — 
are the kind doctors call “mild essential 
hypertension.” That means the condition 
is a kind that people can learn to get 
along with and still lead full. active lives. 
A small part of the remainder is classi- 
fied as “malignant hypertension”—cases 


PATHFINDER 











“It gave me 


real relief!“ 
—says Mr. John W. Brown, Topeka, Kansas 


Medical researchers predict 
even better news for the 4.6 | 


“T used to lose a lot of working time because 


million Americans afflicted | to k 
of constipation. 


with this mysterious ailment | ““Many’s the morning I’d wake up needing 


a laxative and have that tired-out logy feeling 
—go half the day before I'd get relief. Then a 


~ ighbor tok »patica’s speec 
me for whom death was once a matter of ~ 8 id ‘fe — Sal i Wp ; nA 
all months but for whom today medicine’s | ie pene “ a Na shies — 
Ic- newest drugs and therapy can mean dra- took Sal Hepatica e- OTe BECR 2 tae 
A matic improvement. what a happy discovery! It gave me real relief! 
ce Operations that cut certain nerve | Yes, take sparkling Sal Hepatica before 
" r relay stations leading from the spinal breakfast and feel fine again . ... usually within 
- column have been used to relax arteries an hour. Or take it in the evening 4% hour 
$ and reduce —— But the — before supper and feel fine again by bedtime! 
| CAPERS) Se. Ee ee ee ee Sweetens sour stomach, too! So keep Sal 
le handicapped, and can’t be depended on | H , . et 

: epatica handy in your medicine chest. 
m. to work in all cases. Recently, two re- | 


markable drugs have given doctors a way 
of getting similar results without surgery. 
One is hexamethonium, turned up by 
in a British team seeking a substitute for 
curare, the South American Indian arrow 
poison. The other is apresoline, developed 
by a Swiss group in the course of work 

on allergy drugs. 
Given to someone critically ill] with 
malignant hypertension, they can knock 
pressures down from highs of 250 to near 
normals of 160 in a matter of minutes. 
Vision-destroying hemorrhages in the 
eye’s retina disappear and the terrific 
headachy pulsing that threatens delicate 
vessels in the brain are relieved. Victims 


“Most Any Farmer 
Will Tell You” 


 =6SAL 
728s HEPATICA 


Antacid laxative 
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RESET coosé HANDLES | 


— 


EASY! Fill hole in handle with handy | 
Plastic Wood and force blade back in 
place. Handles like putty . . . hardens 


can learn to inject hexamethonium to 
control high blood pressure just as dia- 
betics control their disease with insulin. 
Apresoline can be taken in pill form and 
has an advantage in its ability to boost 
vital blood flow to the kidneys. « 





Danger Signs. But—and for medi- 
cine it’s a mighty big “but”—both drugs 
have their dangerous drawbacks. Side ef- 
fects are unpleasant. Benefits stop when 
the drugs are discontinued. They fail to 
work in as much as 50% of the cases, and 





into wood. Holds firmly, lastingly. 


A big program 
awaits you in 
—on Florida’s 
Big league baseb 
racing, regattas, 


of fun and festivity 
“The Sunshine City 

beautiful Gulf Coost. 
all, horse and dog 
festivals ... best 
boating, golf 


: fishing, swimming, 

a other sports. Warm a 

4 days all winter long. Plenty ° “3 
r commodations. For free illustra 

booklets, write today to ; 


even when they do patients may later 
develop a tolerance to them. 

Doctors find that using one after the 
ns other, or using them in combination with 























ds drugs like veratrum viride and the still a Pulleys, hinges, locks and latches : G. P. Davenport, Chamber of Commerc 
ts. experimental rauwolfia serpina brings , &, work better with 3-IN-ONE Oil = St. Petersburg, 
re better results with fewer adverse reactions 
al than any of them alone. Yet they still are 
n- not the answer to high blood pressure. ee ; 
he For the vast majority of sufferers, watch- MOMMY SAYS IT S A 

ing diets, learning to walk instead of run, 

and smoothing out the stresses and strains REAL BODY BUILDER”’ 
re of life are enough to bring the condition 
n. under control. For the relatively few To help build up youngsters, to give them a husky 
al whose hypertension is dangerously se- body, sound teeth—try Scott’s Emulsion, as many 
es vere, the new drugs are life-prolonging Doctors recommend. This nourishing food tonic is like 
— and worthwhile. “health insurance”, in that it’s full of natural A&D 
al Says Dr. Irene Tamagna, in charge Vitamins, energy building oils and added min- 
on of George Washington University Medi- erals! a bottles sold—it must be 
el cal School’s Hypertension Clinic, “The dependable! Get Scott's today at druggists. 
S, important thing is that today, unlike yes- SCOTT’S EMULSION 
3i- terday, we have something to work with. NATURAL HIGH ENERGY TONIC 
Ps Tomorrow we may have THE answer.” 
R PATHFINDER 
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Authoritative New 


For The 


DEAF 


Does a hearing impairment become pro- 
gressively worse? Are persistent or re- 
ea ear noises a sign of deafness? 
Does lost hearing cause other compli- 
cations? 

These and other important questions 
of vital interest to the 15 million persons 
in the United States who are hard of 
hearing are answered in an authoritative 
new illustrated booklet, “How You Can 
| Help Yourself to Hear Better.” It is now 















available to the hard of hearing readers 
of this magazine without any cost or 
obligation whatsoever. 

To obtain your free copy, which will 
be sent in a plain wrapper, simply send 
your request to: Electronic Research Di- 
rector, Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 
1450 West 19th Street, Department 3161, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. A postcard will do- 














QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
Individually Fitted—Personally Serviced 
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HOUSING PROBL Ey | 


SOL VED rntAN HOmEs | 
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ane Problen, 
free full. “ite NOW for 


Color lit 


SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
1925 North Sheridan Road 
Tulsa, Okichoma 
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Midwinter Mutterings 


Why is it when I’m plagued by ills 
Like fuel and after-Christmas bills 
And income tax returns to get out 
And winter’s costly colds to sweat out, 
That signs all over town will say: 
GIGANTIC CLEARANCE SALE TO- 
DAY... 68 


—Helen Gorn Sutin 


These are exciting days in Washing- 
ton. Some are getting posts while others 
are getting the gate. 

. _ + 

All television programs are well re- 

hearsed—especially the wrestling matches. 


Back seat drivers: Steering com- 
mittee. 
. e e 
Acid test: Chemistry exam. 
° . . 


We can only hope that all those Re- 
publican job seekers are also looking for 
work. 


Loading platform: Bar. 
o e . 
Give a Communist enough rope and 
he’ll start some treason trials. 


New Congressmen: Capitol gains. 


Soviet humorists’ slogan: Bait Amer- 
ica. 
Brief Essay 


On Resolutions 


It’s the custom 
To bust ’em! 
—S. Omar Barker 


*“*Which way to the White House?” 





David Pascal for Pathfinder 


“Then Columbus really was wrong!” 

If Ike’s as bad as he was painted 
by his opposition during the election cam- 
paign, they’ve sure got him where they 
can keep an eye on him! 


Quips 


Moscow’s Pravda is away behind the 
U.S. press. It still is carrying editorials 
against Truman.—Pittsburgh Press. 

. + . 

Gen. Eisenhower has named Martin 
Durkin of the plumbers’ union to be his 
Secretary of Labor. ike will be luckier 
than most Presidents in having a plumber 
around when needed.—The Roanoke 
Times. 

. * « 

The Republicans have assumed two 
gigantic and colossal jobs, to wit: (1) 
getting the Reds out of government; (2) 
getting the Government out of the red.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 
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FROM EVERY CONTINENT ... 


One of the satisfying things about stamp collecting is that it can lead to 
friendly contacts and mutually profitable “exchanges” with people in almost 
every country in the world. 

This, too, is a fascinating aspect of the chemical business. For example, 
American Cyanamid Company buys raw materials from countries on 
every continent... naphthalene from Europe . . . ilmenite ore from India... 
bauxite from South America, to name a few. In turn, the company sells its own 
products all over the world, operates plants in seven foreign lands and has 
more than a hundred representatives in over thirty countries. 

In thus doing business on a world-wide scale, Cyanamid has made many 
friends in many nations . . . and is constantly contributing to higher 
economic standards abroad and to better international understanding. 
These, too, are among the benefits of Cyanamid chemical service. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The Stunning Chrysler Windsor Deluxe Convertible 


... offers you driving benefits 


AMERICAS available nowhere else! 


You'll see exciting new beauty and glamor here .. . in 
the safest, best-controlled cars on the road today! 


ri RS 1 FAMI LY () ' You'll find the only new-type engine in a generation, 
outperforming all others regardless of horsepower claims 
. . . the matchless safety of Power Brakes and the only 


® full-time Power Steering . . . plus the smoothest ride of 
L | N - ( A RS any car in America! 


You'll be welcome at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s — 
for the most convincing proof of all — the car’s own 
demonstration of its superior ability and value. 


CHRYSLER (53 


*Copyright 1952 Chrysler Sales Division WINDSOR:-NEW YORKER: IMPERIAL 





